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THE VALUE OF CATHOLIC BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 


N the years between the two world wars it was often said 

that the English Public School was coming to a peaceful end. 
Those who said this were not without facts to support their point 
of view: the financial crisis of 1931 and its consequences had 
made it difficult for many parents to afford the fees, and a 
spate of public school novels had cast serious doubts on the 
value of the education so dearly bought. At least one famous 


} school disappeared by amalgamation, and at another one of the 
| largest boarding houses had to be closed. Nearly every school 


felt the pinch, in one way or another. 
Today, however, twenty years after the 1931 crisis, the ten- 


_| dency is the other way. Most boarding schools are filled to 


hop 


capacity, some for several years ahead, and many have increased 
and even doubled their numbers. During and since the war a 
host of country houses have been acquired by already existing 


} schools as junior departments, and a new phenomenon has 
| appeared in the shape of government-run public schools such as 


Ottershaw Park School in Surrey, where parents of little or no 
income may have their boys educated in the traditional atmo- 
sphere of inter-House matches, a Prefect system, and dormitories 


‘named after famous men. 


A recent article in THE Crercy Review! questions the value 
of such boarding education for Catholics. Is not, the writer 
asks, the home and the family, together with the day school, the 


; natural environment for growing children? Why should Catholics 
| join their non-Catholic fellow countrymen in perpetuating a 


y 


en 


1502) | 








system that seems to break up the home at an early age? It is 
only right that, in an era when so much social change has 
already taken place, Catholics should ask themselves this ques- 


1 1951, XXXVI, p. 273: “Catholic Boarding Schools and Christian Education.” 
Vol. xxxvii I A 
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tion, and in the following pages an attempt will be made to 
answer it.? 
At the outset, it is necessary to ask what is the basis of a 
Christian education. The answer comes down to us almost 
unanimously from a host of great saints and thinkers; it can be 
summed up from the writings of Plato, St Paul, and St Augus- 
tine by the phrase “right guidance” or the more familiar term 
“discipline’’. This is expressed with great clearness by Plato: 








Of all wild creatures the child is the most intractable ; for 
although it alone has a fountain of reason in it, this is not yet § 
controlled. Therefore it must be guided. . . . (Laws, 808 c.) 





This is so familiar a Christian point of view that St Paul assumed | 
it when he wrote of the child as being “‘sub tutoribus et actori- [ 
bus usque ad prefinitum tempus a patre’’, when it can chastise } 
its own body and bring it into subjection. St Augustine’s Con- } 
fessions is a lengthy and eloquent plea for a reasoned discipline | 

for the young. | 
The Christian, then, rejects the idea of “‘free discipline” for | 











the child, and asserts that he must be guided and protected 
against himself if he is to grow up to fulfil his vocation as a 
Christian. Now it is a commonplace of everyday experience 
that children are guided more powerfully by example than by 
precept: vox vocis sonat, vox exemplt tonat. Furthermore, a child 
absorbs unconsciously the atmosphere in which it grows up. 
St Augustine absorbed that of Carthage, and his natural good- } 
ness was overcome by a world of sin. Plato again expressed a 
point of view which Christians will endorse when he wrote: 


We must see that our children are not brought up amidst} 
symbols of evil, as it were in a pasturage of poisonous herbs, lest f 
grazing freely and cropping from many such day by day they| 
little by little and all unawares accumulate and build upa huge} 
mass of evil in their own souls. (Rep., 401 c.) i 
Guidance, then, in the form of example and environment ih 
all-important to the young. It is the scaffolding amidst which 











* It should be recognized that the attempt presents only one side of the debate 
offered by the article in question; the author makes no claim to have said the 
final word on this many-sided problem. 
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the building must be erected ; and if the scaffolding is weak or 
crooked, the building will suffer immeasurably ; a wrong turn, 
a slight disalignment at a critical point, a lack of competent 
supervision to correct it at the moment the error is made, and 
the whole edifice may, at some subsequent date and from causes 
which may not at the time be obvious, fall in ruins. If the ques- 
tion we set out to answer is to be answered honestly, we must 
consider the two sets of influences which affect children at day 
schools and boarding schools. 

The general environment in which the day-school child lives 
outside of schooltime is, in the majority of cases, the life of a 
town or, more often, the suburbs of a great city. Such schools, 
after all, must draw their pupils from such areas as are within 
reach by bus or train; and only in the neighbourhood of large 
centres of population will sufficient pupils be found to make the 
school worth while. The child is subject, therefore, during the 
years of its formation, to all those influences which form the 
background to modern urban life. If we examine these influences 
even cursorily, we must be seriously worried as to their suita- 
bility to be a framework for a growing child. 

The first of such influences with which the child is likely to 
come in contact is the newspaper; it is probably the least 
important, as children under fifteen do not read newspapers 
much, except for the sports news. Yet there are children, the 
intelligent and sensitive kind, who do read much more, and it 
is this type of child that needs to be protected more than others. 
From the headlines of the paper which he finds in the hall when 
he comes down in the morning, which his father props up in 
front of him at breakfast, and which surrounds him in the bus 
or tube on the way to school, he gets an impression of a world 
of adults who steal, murder, commit perjury and enter divorce 
courts, and conduct interminable political quarrels in a variety 
of settings; for while it is the abnormal that the newpapers 
report, the child has not developed the critical faculty to see 
such things in their right perspective. The wireless, which will 
probably be turned on for most of the evening, is a stronger 
influence; he has his own programme on it, and listens with 
the rest of the family to the better-known comedians ; but while 
these latter programmes are designed and suited for adults, who 
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hear them without unconsciously adopting their outlook on 
life, who is to explain to the child that marriage is not an 
entanglement with an unpleasant individual knownasa “‘mother- 
in-law’, that “having a good time” is not the primary end in 
life, or unravel for him the dreadful theological half-truth of the 
recent popular song “Enjoy yourself, it’s later than you think’’? 
Finally, the cinema is undoubtedly the strongest influence ; here 
he sees apparently living people, and forgetting that the drama 
is being acted he loses himself quite easily in the story. Nor is 
it the dialogue that interests the child; he is not concerned 
with the excellent reasons why the shot man deserved his fate; 
what he remembers is the thrill of seeing the hand on the 


trigger or the body lying in its appropriate pool of blood. For | 


several hours afterwards this is the world he lives in, and it 
remains in his subconscious until his critical faculty has de- 
veloped and he becomes aware that such things are not part of 
the normal world in which he moves. 

If these, or something like them, are some of the influences 
to which the modern child is exposed, is the influence of the 
family and the day school sufficient to counteract them? Many 
parents would say that they are, and for them there exist such 
excellent day schools as the Catholic Grammar Schools, and the 
schools run by the Society of Jesus and other religious orders 
of men and women. The writer taught for some years in one of 
these schools, and he can unhesitatingly bear witness to the 
devoted work and Christian outlook of staff and pupils. But 
there are other parents who wish for something more for their 
children; feeling that they themselves are occupied or away 
from home for most of the day, that when they return in the 
evening they are too tired to give more than a kindly interest 
to their children’s activities, and that all the time their children 
are being subjected to the strong pagan interests outlined above, 
they long for their children to grow up somewhere where the 
spiritual realities have a first place, where the day begins in the 
chapel instead of the tube, and where the crucifix, and not 
advertisement hoardings, meets the wondering eyes of childhood. 

We assert then, that parents who send their children to 
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boarding schools, so far from shirking their responsibilities, do | 


so from the highest motives, namely, because they want the th 
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very best for their child. While the day-school child, after a 
hurried breakfast, is sitting in tube or bus on the way to school, 
his contemporary at boarding school is kneeling before Almighty 
God in the school chapel. It is here that a habit of prayer is 
acquired, and as years go on it is the writer’s belief that some 
children attain to an extraordinarily high degree of prayer 
which, though partially strangled afterwards by worldly cares, 
remains throughout their lives as a basis for their thoughts and 
actions. Admittedly there are children at day schools who 
manage to get to Mass before leaving for school; but, in the 
writer’s experience, they are necessarily few. In every Catholic 
boarding school there is opportunity for daily communion ; and 
this alone should justify the considerable sacrifices which Catholic 
parents make to send their children there. 

It will, of course, be asked whether there are no newspapers, 
wireless sets or cinemas at boarding schools? The answer is that 
certainly there are, but that they fill a far smaller part of the 
child’s outlook; partly because their appearance and use is con- 
trolled in a way that it cannot be when the child is living in a 
town or city; but chiefly because at boarding school the child 
is living a vigorous and active life which leaves little time for 
such things. Here, indeed, we come to the essence of boarding- 
school life : that while remaining, in a very real sense, a member 
of his family, with ties that are all the stronger because he is for 
part of the year away from home, the child at boarding school 
feels himself truly a part of the school, with a pride in and 
loyalty to the Christian ideals for which a religious institution 
stands. We are often slightly sickened by the sentimentality of 
school songs, or amused by the persistence of the old school tie ; 
but the Saracens were presumably equally irritated by the Cross 
on the crusaders’ shields, or the singing of the Salve Regina. It 
is this consciousness of an ideal to aspire to that gives its real 
value to boarding-school education. The day school may have 
its song and its tie; but there can never be the same loyalty 
felt to its ideals as is inevitable among those who have 
lived and become part of an institution for a number of 
years. 

Having examined at some length the background in which 
the day-schoo! boy lives, it is pertinent to contrast it with that 
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of the child at boarding school, since it is from this background 
that he is adopting, often unconsciously, a standard of values 
that he will keep throughout life. Instead of the screaming 








headlines and tiring crowdedness of the morning rush hour, the | 


bogus crises, noise, and often the sheer dirt and ugliness con- 
nected with the suburbs of a great city, he is conscious of having 
become part, for a time at least, of a religious institution, and 
his life moves against a background of that other life devoted 
to God which is being led by the Community. Often he will 
remember having heard the monastery or convent bell ringing 
when it was still dark in the morning, and realize that the men 
or women who teach him during the day are even then taking 
their part in the divine office in the Chapel. During the day he 
notices that there are times when only the member of the com- 
munity who is directly in charge of them is about the place, and 
he knows that the others have gone to the Chapel. How can he 
help feeling that here is order, peace, and a secure way of 
life? 

This peace of mind and spirit is reflected in the buildings in 
which he lives; because they are away from towns boarding 
schools have more room to expand in, and their traditional 
vistas of green quadrangles and ivy-clad towers are realities of 
which any visitor is conscious. Their games’ fields surround the 
buildings, and in summer evenings those who seek recreation in 
activity can go down to cricket nets, tennis courts, or merely 
walk through the woods and fields which surround the school. 
But the day school must use such ground as it possesses to the 
best advantage; classrooms, laboratories, an assembly hall and 
theatre, workshops, changing rooms, all the adjuncts of modern 
school life, these will fill most of the available space, and leave 
perhaps room for a concrete playground and an odd tennis 
court. Sports fields are too often at a distance, and have to be 
reached by bus or train. Who can doubt which are the best 
surroundings for youth to grow in? 

Enough has now been said of the advantages which the 
boarding school has to offer. Let us consider some of the objec- 
tions to them. First, that they take children away from their 
parents, and are “‘in flat contradiction” to the words of Pope 
Pius XI: 
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Accordingly that education, as a rule, will be more effective 
and lasting which is received in a well-ordered and well- 
disciplined family. 


We must, however, ask ourselves whether there can be a well- 
ordered family where the father is away from home for the 
greater part of the day, as is the condition of our modern city 
life. In homes such as that of the Martins at Lisieux, a well- 
ordered family life was indeed achieved; but M. Martin had 
retired from his watch-making and jewellery by the time the 
family went to live at Lisieux, and he could wait all day for his 
“little queen” to return from school, to play games with her, to 
listen for hours to her talk, and even to scold her when necessary. 
The father of today, however, leaves home in the morning with 
or before his children; the home is already broken up, not by 
the school but by the demands of the office and factory; nor can 
the family be united again for the mid-day meal. Only in the 
evening does the weary paterfamilias return, and then he seeks 
above all rest and quiet, and some recreation for himself to 
compensate for the jars and strain of his daily work. In large 
parts of France and Italy, where the country is still agricultural 
and the family, with its ramifications of cousins and in-laws, a 
real unity in town and village, such a family life as the Holy 
Father envisaged is, without question, a proper Christian up- 
bringing ; though even then those children who are destined for 
some special career such as the Priesthood must still leave home 
for some sort of college, there to learn such Latin as will enable 
them to enter a Seminary. St John Bosco left home when still a 
child and so did the Curé d’Ars. In England, too, there are 
many families who preserve some sort of unity, and whose 
children return in the evening to a corporate family life; but 
what priest who has seen the children sitting on the pavements 
of our great cities outside the public houses, waiting for their 
parents to take them home at closing time, or who has tried to 
grapple with the problem of the hordes of youths who spend 
their evenings in streets, cinemas, speedways and pin-table 
saloons, will not have asked himself the question as to whether 
these are, after all, the best surroundings for a growing child? 
Juvenile delinquency is an eloquent commentary on life in our 
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big cities, and the answer of all concerned in its treatment is 
that the children must be taken away from the surroundings 
which are the primal cause of their apparent wickedness. Is it 
not a logical conclusion to say that all our children suffer from 
modern city life in a greater or lesser degree? Certainly we can 
say that a very large number of Catholic parents, in sending 
their children to boarding schools, have answered this question 
with a definite affirmative. 

If, then, the modern parent is away from home for so large 
a part of the day, can it be said that he “‘needs his children” 
when he gets home in the evening that he may not be “robbed 
of his responsibility”? Alas, our experience is the contrary; the 
human frame is limited in the energy it can produce, all day 
the father has been dealing with wearying problems and respon- 
sibilities at his work; who will blame him if, at the end of the 
day, he asks for peace and that recreation which will make him 
able to build up new resistance for the strains of tomorrow? 
Even if his children are at home, he has only time for a kiss and 
perhaps a bed-time story; then the children must go off up- 
stairs, while the father thankfully settles down to the wireless 
and his evening paper. Are we to blame him? What priest can 
say he has ever experienced this sort of life? 

Does this mean that there is no family life in an indus- 
trialized country such as England? By no means; the glory of 
every English parish is its happy united families, who add 
brightness to the congregation by the variety of their uniforms 
as they progress from school to college and from college to one 
or other of the armed forces. But the paradox is that these 
families are all the more united because their children are at 
boarding school. When the holidays come such children appre- 
ciate far more keenly than the day-school child a home which 
has always been in the back of their minds, and whose joys are 
loved all the more because they are not taken for granted. It is 
the growing child who is kept at home who is apt to become 
discontented ; the boarding-school child cannot get enough of it, 
and the tendency persists in after-life. 

Two other minor objections may be briefly noticed before 
passing on to the larger topic of fees. One is that of “‘regimen- 
tation” ; but is this really any greater in a boarding school than 
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at home? If Johnny at school is made to get up for early Mass 
on Sunday, has he at home any free choice about the matter? 
Every psychologist since Aristotle has said that education is 
largely a matter of habit; and the habit of prayer, with diffi- 
culty acquired in a large city, comes naturally to a child in 
religious surroundings. Besides, in schools today there is far less 
“regimentation” than there used to be. At schools of which the 
writer has had experience such things as attendance at early 
Mass on certain week-days, Confession, night prayers, the 
rosary, are all left from the beginning to the child himself; once 
a term such questions will probably be discussed with him by 
his Housemaster; but apart from that, the fact that he must 
look after his own soul is impressed upon him. 

The second minor objection urged by the writer of the pre- 
vious article is surely not to be taken too seriously. This is, that 
members of religious orders are “worn out before their time” by 
such work. The writer’s experience, again, is quite the con- 
trary ; after all, boarding schools offer opportunities for physical 
exercise which no presbytery can offer, or would wish to. A 
Belgian priest who visited England some years ago and after- 
wards wrote down some acute observations on our Catholic 
schools tells the following story : 


A PAbbaye de Ampleforth, un jour, des Irish Guards, qui 
cantonnaient dans les environs, demandérent 4 un moine s’il 
avait des confréres qui jouaient au rugby. II lui répondit que 
l’abbaye avait une équipe et qu’elle acceptait volontiers de jouer. 
“Trés bien, alors nous vous enverrons notre seconde équipe,” 
dit le Guard. “Votre seconde équipe? Votre premiére ou rien 
du tout!” Les Irish Guards envoyérent leur premiére équipe, qui 
fut battue par les moines. 


The final objection which we must consider is of a more 
serious nature: is not the financial expense of £200 a year or 
more for each child at a boarding school too great a strain for 
the ordinary family to bear? Does not this limit the size of 
Catholic families? 

This is a serious objection, and one which cannot be easily 
dismissed. Many parents are making very great sacrifices to 
send their children to boarding schools. But the fact remains 
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that it is because they have so high an opinion of the value of } sch 
such an education that they make these sacrifices ; because they | afte 
put nothing before the welfare of their children, and because | und 
they are so firmly convinced that, with civilization as it is today, | com 
little good and much harm can come from the impact ofa pagan f chil 
world on the growing minds of their children. There are factors, | he « 
too, which lessen the expense. Until twenty years ago the | not 
mother of a family would have had a varying number of | boa 
domestic helps to assist her in looking after her children; from | son 
the simple “Mrs. Busby” of the so-called lower-income groups | ar 
to the array of nurses, nursemaids, undernurses and nursery- | oth 
maids of those ‘‘more fortunately placed”. Nowadays it is often | or ' 
the mother who does everything single-handed; and if it is a | wh 
task which only the joy of motherhood makes it possible for | at ‘ 
her to face, at least she is saving the wages of her former helpers. | too 
Again, a system of insurance policies makes it possible to spread | 
the expense of education over‘a number of years, so that a child’s 
fees can be more than half-paid before it goes to school. This, | ear 
it might be argued, is merely aggravating the evil; but at least 
it gives an added incentive to saving for the future in the early 
years of parenthood. 

Does this expense limit the size of the family? A century ago | 
families of eight to fifteen children were not uncommon; today 
they have vanished. Is the boarding school responsible for this? 
Is it not rather the general expense of modern life? Consider 
the large family, even if their children attend a day school ; their 
expenses are huge compared to the small families of their neigh- 
bours. Clothes, food, holidays, entertainments of all sorts, must | of 
be paid for. It would be a bold person who would assert that 
boarding schools are more than a contributory factor in the } i 
reduction of families. Makers of cars, wireless and television 
sets, refrigerators, even the seaside landlady must also share the | 
blame. What, too, of housing conditions? Where is the modern i 
father of fifteen to find a big enough house for his family, let | 
alone pay for the furniture to fill it and the rates when it is 
furnished? 

We would mention two other points before concluding. The 
first is that the normal child leads a much fuller life, and is 
consequently a lot happier at boarding school than at day | 
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school. Such a judgement must, of course, be subjective; but 
after twenty years of teaching at both sorts of schools this is the 
undoubted opinion of the writer. Childhood, after all, needs 
companions ; it also needs somewhere to play. The day-school 
child may have a number of friends in the street he lives in, but 
he cannot always bring them in a flood into his home, certainly 
not to play there the noisy games that can be played for hours in 
boarding schools. His own school is closed at four o’clock; 
sometimes he will wander off home to do his prep., and spend 
arather dull evening with a book or listening to the wireless ; at 
other times he will go off with a friend to a cinema, speedway, 
or to play cricket or tennis in a public park. But all the time, 
whenever in his reading he comes across some mention of life 
at a boarding school, he cannot resist a feeling of envy that he 
too cannot, with a whole crowd of companions all of his own 
age, spend his evenings in that cheerful fellowship to which he 
would look back, when grown up, as the happiest part of his 
early life. 

A second point is whether being a teacher in a day school 
is a worthy full-time occupation for a priest. For most of the 
day he is teaching those subjects which a layman could teach 
just as effectively; and when his teaching is over, the school 
closes. He can have little influence on the souls of his pupils, 
and, before long, he must ask himself whether this is an 
adequate alternative to work on a parish. 

To sum up: we believe that in an age that has seen the 
growth of so much of what is included under the general term 
of “juvenile delinquency”’ in our cities, Catholic parents cannot 
be blamed for wishing their children to be removed from such 
influences during their formative years; and that the burden 
which it entails is more than offset by the benefits which are 
derived from it. 

Denis Acius, O.S.B. 
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DID OUR BLESSED LADY DIE? 


N December 1950 Canon Smith wrote in this Review: “It is 

doubtful whether the opinion of a number of recent theo- 
logians, according to whom our Lady did not die but was taken 
up living into heavenly glory, is likely long to survive a study 
of the Dogmatic Bull.’’! In March 1951 Father Gabriel Roschini, 
O.S.M.., wrote : “For my part I am convinced that the definition 
of the Assumption is the starting point for a steady increase 
in the number of those who hold that our Blessed Lady did not 
die.” Two theologians, each of European reputation, differing 
on the probable effect of the Bull upon theologians: perhaps it | 
is allowable for the ordinary reader of theology to express an 
opinion in such circumstances; he will be sure to have good 
authority on his side, whatever he says. 

The first thing which strikes the reader of the Bull is that 
the Holy Father, when speaking in his own person, avoids the 
words “mori”, “mortua” in connexion with our Lady and 
chooses a phraseology which can include the notion of a passage 
from earth to heaven without death. 

In the definition itself he says: 


sae 


RIE 


. . . pronuntiamus, declaramus et 
definimus divinitus revelatum dog- 
ma esse: Immaculatam Deiparam 
semper Virginem Mariam, expleto 
terrestris vitae cursu, fuisse corpore et 
anima ad caelestem gloriam as- 
sumptam.® 













life are: 


In liturgicis libris qui festum re- 
ferunt . . . dictiones habentur quae 

. testantur, cum Deipara Virgo 
ex hoc terrestri exsilio ad superna per- 
transiit. . . 5 


The other passages in which he refers to the end of our Lady’s 


. .. we proclaim it, we declare it, we 
define it, as a doctrine divinely 
revealed: That the immaculate | 
ever-virgin Mother of God, her 

earthly life ended, was taken up, body 
and soul of her, into the glory of [ 
heaven.# 


(. . . liturgical documents . . .) bear | 
witness that when she was done with 
this earthly exile. . . .8 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 367-8. 
2 Marianum, No. 37, p. 163. 

* THe CLercy Review, ibid., p. 420, par. 44. 

* Trans. Mgr Knox, The Tablet, 23 Dec., 1950, p. 
5 Tae CLercy Review, ibid., par. 17, p. 411. 






556. / 
® The Tablet, ibid., p. 554. 
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Quasi impossibile videtur eam It seems impossible to imagine 
cernere . . . ab eodem fost terrestrem her as apart from him after death.” 
hanc vitam . . . separatam.* 


It will be noted in this last passage that the translation 
appears to go somewhat beyond the Latin. A similar criticism 
may be made of the rendering of an earlier passage of the Bull : 


Parique modo haud difficile iis- No reason, then, to doubt that 
dem fuit assentiri magnam etiam the great Mother of God underwent 
Dei Matrem, quemadmodum jam death as her Divine Son did.4 
Unigenam suum, ex hac vita decessisse.® 


Here the translation may indeed be defended on literary 
grounds, but it would appear more than doubtful as an inter- 
pretation of the mind of the writer. It would make the Holy 
Father say that in the early Church the faithful had no doubt 
that our Lady died. The words “ex hac vita decessisse’’ leave 
room for two opinions. “‘Underwent death” settles the question. 

The Pope, then, deliberately avoids any direct assertion 
that our Lady died. He does not consider the question ex- 
plicitly in the Bull. Nevertheless we may be sure that it is in his 
thoughts. Before the Bull was written there had been two 
requests made to him from groups of theologians’ that he 
should make mention of the death of Mary. His deliberate 
omission of it is significant. We may add that when a prayer 
“To Mary Assumed into Heaven” was presented to him for 
approval he deleted the words which referred to her death, and 
allowed this autograph correction to be photographed and pub- 
lished.* Moreover in the new Mass of the Assumption the prayer 
containing the phrase “‘pro conditione carnis migrasse” (a main 
plank of the argument that she died) has disappeared and a 
new one, with no suggestion of death, has taken its place—a 
further indication that the Holy Father intends to give no one 

1 Tue Ciercy Review, ibid., par. 38, p. 418. * The Tablet, ibid., p. 555. 

3 Tue Ciercy Review, ibid., par. 14, p. 410. 4 The Tablet, ibid., p. 553- 

5 Those at the Mariological Week of Salamanca, 1949 (cf. Estudios Marianos, 
Vol. IX, 1950, pp. 11-17), and at the Congress of Italian Franciscans, 1948 (cf. 
Atti del Congr. Mar. Naz. dei Frati Minori d'Italia, Roma, 1948, p. 10). 


®In Actes Ordinata (Organ of the Marian Congregations), Dec. 1950. Cf. 
Ragguaglio Mariano (the Servites’ Marian Annual), 1950, p. 65. 
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an excuse for saying that the death of our Lady has been 
defined. 

It is safer, then, to translate the phrase “‘ex hac vita deces- 
sisse”’ by some phrase such as “‘went forth from this life” or even 
“departed this life’, which would leave room for a possible 
expansion of the meaning through doctrinal development. It 
may well be that theological opinion will veer towards the 
thesis that Mary did not die. In that case the phrase “ex hac 
vita decessisse”’ will be seen to have included the notion of 
immediate passage from earth to heaven without the suffering 
of death.? 

Father Roschini has commented on two significant testi- 
monies from the fourth century, from St Epiphanius (374-377) 
and the contemporary Timotheus of Jerusalem, which seem to 
prove that when the question of our Lady’s death was raised— 
though this seems scarcely ever to have happened—a positive 
doubt was expressed about it.? 

A more formidable argument for our Lady’s death is that in 
the Middle Ages the faithful believed that she died and the 
great theologians taught it, or at least took it for granted. To 
this I suppose the only possible answer is that there was not a 
considered belief to that effect among the faithful, and that the 
theologians did not advert to the likelihood of Mary’s exemp- 
tion from death. A reason could easily be suggested for this. 
Theologians in the Middle Ages, on the whole, did not accept 
the Immaculate Conception. If our Lady had in fact contracted 
original sin there was no reason why she should not have died. 
Father Roschini points out that St Bonaventure could argue 
from the supposition that she underwent death that she was 
not immaculate. It could be replied, and apparently was, by 
some who defended the Immaculate Conception that the death 
of Mary was not, after all, absolutely certain. 

Whatever be the force of ancient assertions that our Lady 
died (and I suppose a chain of quotations could be made out 
without much difficulty), it does not seem to be proved that there 

1 Perhaps a parallel may be suggested with the word “immaculate”, which, 
centuries ago, was used to mean “‘sinless”’ by theologians who held that our Lady 
did contract original sin. In the light of doctrinal development the word was seen 


to contain the meaning ‘“‘exempt from original sin’’. 
2 Marianum, No. 37, pp. 151-2. 
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is an apostolic tradition, in the strict sense of the words, to that 
effect. 

The great majority of theologians now assert that Mary did 
undergo death. Some call it sententia certissima; one, at least,! 
says that it is de fide divina et catholica credendum, which is, to say 
the least of it, premature. 

The arguments advanced on either side (as distinct from the 
argument about an apostolic tradition) are not difficult to 
follow. 

First of all it is generally granted that the matter is outside 
the possibility of historical proof or disproof. There cannot be 
documentary proof of Mary’s death. Even a contemporary 
document would be of no use. It is a question of a death which, 
if it took place, would be indistinguishable from a trance or 
ecstasy. It is certain that she was preserved from corruption. It 
is generally thought, by those who believe that death intervened, 
that there was a brief separation of soul and body followed by 
their reunion and the beginning of Mary’s glorious life in 
heaven. 

For the thesis that such was the end of her earthly life the 
main argument is based on the comparison between Mary and 
Jesus, and Mary’s réle as Second Eve and co-Redemptrix with 
Christ. She is considered as the Mirror of Christ in her perfec- 
tions, the helpmeet of Christ in the work of redemption. He is 
the splendour and image of the Father, she the image of her 
Son. He died to save us, she also died, and for our salvation— 
though not as one offering a just price for our souls, but the 
highest price that a creature, raised to the highest power of 
sacrifice, could offer; he is Redeemer, she co-Redemptrix ; he 
overcame death, rising from the dead by his own power, she 
by being raised from the dead through his power. The harmony 
of this analogy would be broken if we admitted that she was 
exempted from the supreme imitation and co-operation, sacri- 
ficial death. She would also, on that supposition, be deprived 
eternally of that one glory which, in Christ’s own words, is the 
ultimate proof of love: ‘Greater love than this hath no man, 
that he lay down his life for his friends.”” Therefore Mary 
underwent death, and the manner of it was similar to the 

1 Father Constantine Koser, O.F.M., quoted by Father Roschini, loc. cit. 
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manner of his death, a free offering, not punishment for sin but 
a sacrifice for the sins of others. 

Such is the basic theological argument. It harmonizes beau- 
tifully with the instinct of true Catholic devotion as seen in the 
most erudite and the most ignorant. It is sound and traditional. 
Nothing, it seems, can stand against it unless there be some 
higher principle of Marian theology which will enable us to find 
an even greater fittingness, a more harmonious consonance 
with God’s ways, in the supposition that Mary was exempt 
from death. 

Such a principle is, in fact, the basis of the opposing argu- 
ment. It is the principle of “‘singularity”’ (princtpium singularitatis) 
which would seem to require perpetual immortality as the 
complement of the Immaculate Conception. 

Mary is “singular’’, unique, in the sense that she is not 
merely the most perfect creature in the universe but as it were 
a creation, a world, a universe, apart, between the creation that 
we know and the infinitude of God. In her we have the paradox 
of the finite carried beyond the reach of finite comprehension. 
“No created intellect,” we read in the Bull Ineffabilis, “can 
comprehend the holiness of Mary.” In her we have, not as the 
final discovery of our study, but as a first principle, the notion 
of this borderland of the infinite which lies far beyond our reach. 
We must not only expect but postulate that whatever is most 
perfect in possible creation is true of Mary—within the frame- 
work of positive revelation, Scripture, tradition, the teaching 
of the Church. 

In the spirit of this principle we may say that whatever 
Jesus could do for the glorification of his Mother he must be 
presumed to have done, unless the positive guidance of the 
Church leads us to think that he did not. The argument, potuit, 
decuit, fecit, is thus given its widest possible application. If a 
perfection or privilege is possible and the Church does not 
discountenance the assertion of it? we presume it until it is 
disproved. 


1 The Holy Father summed it up, though in another context (true devotion to 
Mary), in his address at the canonization of St Grignion de Montfort: ‘Dans les 
limites de la doctrine saine et sfire, de l’orthodoxie et de la dignité du culte.” 
(A.A.S., 1947, P- 413+) ; et 
2 As, for example, the notion of the “priesthood of Mary” is discountenanced. 
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In the Bull Munificentissimus we have a perfect example of 


this line of argument. 


Cum Redemptor noster Mariae 
Filius.sit, haud poterat profecto, ut- 
pote divinae legis observator per- 
fectissimus, praeter Aeternum Pa- 
trem Matrem quoque suam 
dilectissimam non honorare. Atqui, 
cum eam posset tam magno honore 


Her Son, he could not but love 
and honour her next to his eternal 
Father, whose law he kept so per- 
fectly ; and since it lay in his power 
to pay her this supreme honour, of 
sparing her from the ravages of the 
tomb, we must needs believe that 


exornare, ut eam a sepulchri cor- he did so.” 


ruptione servaret incolumem, id 
reapse fecisse credendum est.! 


The development of this thought would be: If preservation 
from death be a possible honour, in the light of the Church’s 
teaching and theological principles, ‘“we must needs believe” 
that our Lord gave this honour to Mary. 

It is a more perfect and glorious thing that Mary, the 
Second Eve, should have triumphed completely over sin and 
death, that, having suffered a martyrdom equal to the pangs of 
death at the foot of the cross, she should be given the unique 
glory of expressing in herself the complete power of Christ’s 
redemption, immunity from sin through the Immaculate Con- 
ception and immunity from death by perpetual immortality. 

I would suggest that this way of looking at the matter is 
preferable until some really conclusive argument is brought to 
bear in the contrary sense. I prefer it for the following 
reasons : 

(1) It represents the final term of our Lady’s progressive 
conquest over the devil through whom sin and death came into 
the world. In every battle which he has won against Eve and 
her children he is defeated by Mary, the one daughter of Eve 
who has been his enemy from the beginning. In this matter the 
comparison with Jesus properly fails, for he saved us by “empty- 
ing himself” to the utmost possible limit, but he willed Mary to 
co-redeem us by fulfilling the perfection of human nature under 
the influence of boundless grace. The salutation of the angel, 
“full of grace”, contained in itself the meaning “free from 


1 Tue CLercy Review, loc. cit., par. 38. 2 The Tablet, loc. cit., p. 555- 
Vol. xxxvii B 
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original sin’’, but that meaning did not become clear and certain } Ble 
until the Immaculate Conception was defined. In the Bull | all, 
Ineffabilis the connexion between the two is clearly brought out. 
May it not be that the words “full of grace” reach even to this } of 
possible meaning, ‘exempt from death’’? see 
(2) It means that the power of grace and the iove of God | the 
for mankind are carried to the utmost limit in one member of | wi 
our race—that there is a single exception to the otherwise uni- | co 
versal frustration of the ideal of human perfection. That this one | In 
embodiment of human perfection should be Mary, Immaculate } he 
Mother of God, is wondrously in keeping with all that we know ha 
of his love for her and for us. it 
(3) With regard to our Lady’s sufferings—there is a maxim 
that “‘what Jesus suffered in his body Mary suffered in her f se 
soul”’.t Now death is rather of the body than of the soul, though | in 
it affects both. If the death of Christ is to be reflected in Mary er 
it will be most appropriately by that spiritual sword of sorrow | cc 
which pierced her soul at the foot of the cross.? This transfixion | le 
of our Lady’s soul was surely as painful as death. It was a unique | cc 
historic sacrifice, worthy of a solemn prophecy, “Thine own | G 
soul a sword shall pierce”’ (Lk. ii, 35). This, rather than physi- fg 
cal death—which no prophet was sent to foretell—is the } tl 
supreme sacrifice by which Mary proved her love for God and ft 
man.® Physical death was the term, the completion, of our | A 
Lord’s physical sufferings, his Passion. This spiritual death, the s] 
sword of sorrow, was the term of Mary’s suffering on Calvary, tl 


her Compassion. 
“There are two kinds of martyrdom,” says Amedeus of 
Lausanne, ‘‘one which can be seen, the other secret . . . one in 


> 















the flesh, the other in the spirit. . . . Those saints suffered 
martyrdom in the spirit who bore, in their souls, that which 
was worse than fleshly suffering. . . . It was in this way that the 


1T.e. that she reflected his sufferings in her mind, heart and soul, not in her 
body. Cf. Card. Lépicier, De Beatissima Virgine, ed. 1901, p. 235. The idea is also 
in St Peter Damian (Migne, P.L., t. 144, c. 747-8), ps. Jerome (P.L., t. 30, c. 142), 
Abbot Guerric (P.L., t. 185, c. 191), Arnold of Chartres (P.L., t. 189, c. 1731) 
and other writers. Cf. Mater Dolorosa, Augustine Lépicier, O.S.M., Spa, 1948, pp. 


106 seqq. 
* ““Felices sensus Beatae Mariae Virginis qui sine morte meruerunt martyrii 
palmam sub cruce Domini.”—Post Communion of the mass of the Dolours. 


8 **She was more than a martyr, for the martyrs suffered in the body but she 
in her soul.”—Honorius of Autun (P.L., p. 172, C. 499). 
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Blessed Virgin, more glorious than all, as she was nearest of 
all, did cleave to the cross of the Lord’s Passion.’”? 

(4) The death of Mary would seem to restrict the privilege 
of the Immaculate Conception. Exemption from death would 
seem to complete it. In the explanation of our Lady’s privileges 
the onus of proof lies with those who would reduce rather than 
with those who would expand. This principle is applied, quite 
commonly, in connexion with the other consequences of the 
Immaculate Conception—our Lady’s knowledge, for instance, 
her exemption from any sickness due to lack of perfect physical 
harmony and poise. I see no reason why we should not apply 
it here. 

(5) The Dogmatic Bull lends itself to interpretation in a 
sense favourable to the perpetual immortality of Mary. For 
instance, the subject of the Assumption is introduced by a refer- 
ence to the Immaculate Conception and by emphasis upon the 
connexion between the two: “Arctissime enim haec duo privi- 
legia inter se conectuntur.”” The Pope goes on to say that the 
complete triumph over death is, by a general dispensation of 
God—the words “singular privilege” leap to the mind—not 
granted to the just: that they must “wait in the corruption of 
the tomb”’: but that our Lady, because of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, was exempt from this law.* Now if the best approach to the 
Assumption is the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception we 
shall do well to make this doctrine the basis of our thinking in 
the matter of her death also. 

If we consider the Holy Father’s own words in the Dogmatic 
Bull, as distinct from quotations, we shall find that the exalta- 
tion of Mary is stressed far more than her likeness to Christ. At 
one point® he so emphasizes it that we are tempted to place 
Mary’s human nature on a level with the human nature of 
Christ. He says that no one ever attained to such a dizzy height 
of God-given privileges as our Lady, except the human nature of 
Christ. This is a truly remarkable juxtaposition. 

Further on in the Bull the Holy Father makes a general 
quotation of early arguments of theologians in favour of the 


1 Hom. 5 de Beata Maria Virgine. 
2? THe CLercy Review, loc. cit., pars 4 and 5. 
3’ THe CLercy Review, loc. cit., par. 14. 
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Assumption in which the idea of the dignity of the Mother of 
God has a foremost place, and that of the likeness to Christ a 
less prominent one. He then makes a little catena of great 
saints, doctors, theologians which certainly seems to favour the 
view that Mary died (though one might suggest, as I have tried 
to suggest above, that it was impossible to find great represen- 
tative names which could support the opposite opinion). Then 
he gives what appears to be his own summing-up—“Cum Re- 
demptor noster . . .” etc., which I have already quoted! as a 
typical example of the argument potuit, decuit, fect. It is based on 
the principle that our Lord gives every possible honour to his 
Mother. 

Stressing, in two paragraphs,? Mary’s victory over death, he 
makes a comparison which does suggest that her victory was 
won in the same manner as Christ’s, by resurrection from the 
dead. Thus the Holy Father, after providing (incidentally) a 
strong argument in the one sense, redresses the balance by 
giving weight to the other. 

I have tried to make it clear, not that the Bull positively 
favours the opinion that Mary did not die, but that it most 
certainly leaves the question open to discussion among theo- 
logians. A theologian who leans to this opinion can find reason- 
able support for it in the text, or, at the very least, countenance 
and some encouragement. No doubt it will be clear in a few 
years’ time whether Father Roschini’s more optimistic forecast 
is correct. 













































































GERARD M. Corr, O.S.M. 








THE CONFESSIONS OF NUNS 


HE law on the confessions of nuns? is renowned no less for 
its wisdom than for its intricate nature. Indeed, no other 
part of the Church’s legal system has occasioned such a wealth 


1 Supra, p. 17. 2? THe CLercy Review, loc. cit., pars. 39, 40. 
_ 3 We use the word “nun” in this context to cover religious women in general : 
including, therefore, religious with solemn vows and those with simple vows. 
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of literature in proportion to the small number of canons in- 
volved, and the consulting of authors on this subject often 
entails the expenditure of much time. Time, of course, is very 
valuable in the busy priest’s life, and the demands made on it 
become daily more numerous. The latter consideration fur- 
nishes justification for this essay, which aims at providing a 
reasonably quick revision of the main points of the law. 

First of all we must mention the general principle of canon 
876 concerning the special jurisdiction necessary for the con- 
fessions of nuns: 


§1. All particular laws and privileges to the contrary being 
revoked, priests, both secular and religious, of whatsoever rank 
or office, in order to hear the confessions of religious women and 
novices validly and lawfully, need special jurisdiction, saving the 
prescription of canons 239, §1, n. i, 522 and 523. 

§2. The Ordinary of the place in which the religious house 
is situated confers this jurisdiction, in accordance with the norm 
of canon 525. 


It will be noted that novices are included here, as they are, 
indeed, in the whole of the law relating to nuns’ confessions.1 
Canon 239, §1,n.1, gives Cardinals jurisdiction to hear the con- 
fessions of religious, both men and women, “ubique terrarum”’ ; 
canons 522 and 523 deal, respectively, with the “occasional” 
confessor and the confessor of a nun seriously ill: neither of 
these confessors needs special jurisdiction other than that re- 
quired for the confessions of laywomen. Apart from these three 
cases, then, special jurisdiction from the local Ordinary is 
necessary for hearing nuns’ confessions validly and lawfully. It 
will be convenient, here, to give the headings under which the 
subject-matter is treated: 


. The ordinary confessor: canons 520, §1, 524, 526, 527. 
. The special ordinary confessor: canon 520, §2. 

The extraordinary confessor: canon 521, §1. 

. The supplementary confessor: canon 521, §2. 

. The occasional confessor: canon 522. 

. The confessor of a nun seriously ill: canon 523. 


OnkP OO N 


1 Cf. canon 566, §1. 
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1. The Ordinary Confessor 

The Church has always been anxious that those of her 
daughters who embrace the religious life should receive the 
wise and prudent spiritual care and direction demanded by 
their state. It is obvious that, generally speaking, this care and 
direction should be given in a uniform and stable manner. 
Hence the law of canon 520, §1: 


There must be given to each house of religious women only 
one ordinary confessor, who will hear the sacramental con- 
fessions of the whole community, unless, by reason of the great 
number of religious, or for any other just cause, there is need 
of an additional one or more. 


The term “house” in this canon is taken widely, i.e. as 
including within its connotation a “‘domus non-formata” which 
has less than six professed religious.’ Several private replies have 
been given in this sense? and such an interpretation is of prac- 
tical value in England, where there are fairly numerous com- 
munities consisting of three or four religious. These communities 
are usually engaged in teaching, especially in country districts. 
Even though they are not “domus formatae”’, they should have 
an ordinary confessor. 

The general rule enunciated by the canon is that there should 
be only one ordinary confessor to each house, the reason being 
that this is the normal way of attaining the unity of spiritual 
direction mentioned above. However, the law allows for excep- 
tions, and, indeed, it would be strange not to find circumstances 
differing from house to house, even within one and the same 
order or institute. Such differences, accidental though they are, 
can be considerable : one house may contain many more religious 
than another; in the same house two or three languages may be 
spoken; the same building may house two entirely different 
communities, each living its own life independently of the 
other. To restrict the number of ordinary confessors to one for 
each house in such circumstances could easily make the con- 
fessor’s task so difficult as to deprive the individual religious of 

1 Cf. canon 488, n. 5. 


* Private replies to: Bishop of Prague 1920; Bishop of Osnabriick and Bishop 
of Luxembourg 1921: cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Vol. 1, p. 295: 
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that thorough guidance which she has a right to expect. The 
Code covers these cases by allowing more than one ordinary 
confessor “‘by reason of the great number of religious! or for any 
other just cause’. 

Now it is obvious that the office of ordinary confessor is a 
most important one, demanding a wisdom, experience and 
judgement above those required for the confessions of lay people. 
Consequently the law makes special mention of the qualifica- 
tions needed: canon 524, §1, states that 


the ordinary and extraordinary confessors, whether chosen from 
among the secular clergy, or, with the Superiors’ authorization 
from among religious,” should be of outstanding moral character 
and prudence and be at least forty years of age, unless the 
Ordinary for a just cause decides to waive the latter require- 
ment. 


The canon contains, moreover, a restrictive clause which ex- 
cludes from the office of ordinary or extraordinary confessor 
those who have any authority (“‘potestatem’’) in the external 


forum over the nuns in question. The restriction has its origin in 
various decrees of the S.Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
forbidding the appointment of Vicars General to the office of 
confessor to montales. Our modern restriction, which reproduces 
the decree Cum de sacramentalibus of 1913, is wider in scope since 
it excludes those who have jurisdiction or dominative power 
over the nuns, whether these are of solemn or simple vows: it 
would exclude, for instance, besides the Vicar General, the 
“ecclesiastical superior”, and the religious superior to whom the 
convent may be subject. Furthermore, in an age when so many 
priests find themselves called upon to act frequently in their 
capacity as school-managers, it is worth noting that they also 
are debarred from the office of ordinary confessor in respect of 
those religious who teach in their schools. The position of the 
convent chaplain, however, is different and there is no reason 

1 Berutti in his Institutiones Juris Canonici, Vol. III, §42, n. 2, says: “‘. . . ut puta, 
si communitas constet plus quam septuaginta religiosis’’. 

2 The Code, following the decree Cum de sacramentalibus, includes religious. 
Before the decree, there was a long-standing controversy as to whether a religious 


could be appointed ordinary confessor to religious women who were under the 
local Ordinary’s jurisdiction. 
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in law why he should not be made ordinary confessor, but if he 
is so appointed he is forbidden to interfere in the government 
of the community. The latter prohibition is contained in canon 
524, §3' and applies to all ordinary and extraordinary con- 
fessors. It is not a new law by any means, but it is the fruit of 
the Church’s long, and sometimes bitter, experience. A most 
useful and practical note on this canon is given by Creusen- 


Ellis : 


When a superior needs to ask advice regarding the removal 
or dismissal of a religious, she must always endeavour to seek 
this advice from some other priest rather than from the con- 
fessor. If she is obliged to have recourse to the confessor, she 
must explain the circumstances in such a manner that he may 
be able to form a judgement without finding out who the person 
in question is. Even in that case, she should not be surprised if 
the priest refuses to give any advice at all, and advises her to have 
recourse, even in writing, to some other competent priest. 

If a member of the council asks him for information or advice 
about matters which have to be taken up by the council, the 
confessor should limit himself to making clear the obligations or 


the counsels which flow from the principles of moral theology or 
from the Church’s legislation. He shall not try to secure the 
passage of disciplinary measures because they please him more 


by reason of his personal temperament or for merely personal 
- 2 
views.” 


In this way the confessor will avoid embarrassment for himself 
and the danger of being, quite innocently, the cause of domestic 
strife in the convent. 

We now come to the consideration of the time limits imposed 
on the office of the ordinary confessor. At first sight it may seem 
strange, in the light of what has been said about the importance 
of the office and the reason for it, that the law imposes a time 
limit at all. However, the Church realizes that even in the 
matter of the regular spiritual care of religious a change of con- 
fessor after a certain length of time will usually prove beneficial. 
Consequently, canon 526 states : 

1 Canon 524, §3: “‘Confessarii. . . tum ordinarii tum extraordinarii interno vel 


externo communitatis regimini nullo modo sese immisceantur.” 
2 Creusen-Ellis: Religious Men and Women in the Code, §127, pp. 93-4. 
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5 
The ordinary confessor . . . may not exercise his office beyond 
three years; the Ordinary can, however, confirm him in office 
for a second and even a third term, if he cannot make other 
provision on account of the dearth of priests suitable for this 
office, or if the majority of the religious, including those who 
have no right to vote on other business, agree by secret ballot 
on the retention of the same ordinary confessor ; for those who 
are not in favour, however, other provision must be made if they 
desire it. 

This canon, too, has a long history behind it, and that his- 
tory reached its culmination in 1913 with the decree Cum de 
sacramentalibus, n. 2, which the Code takes over almost word for 
word. There are two cases where the Ordinary himself, without 
recourse to the Holy See, may reappoint the same confessor to 
a second or even a third term. It is nowhere stated expressly or 
equivalently that a reappointment made outside these two cases 
would make any confessions subsequently heard invalid.? The 
dearth of priests refers, as the canon points out, to priests suit- 
able for the office: a necessary modification to make, since the 
experience and prudence required will almost inevitably restrict 
the number of priests thus qualified. In the case of the secret 
ballot, it will be noted that all the religious in the house have 
a vote, including those with temporary vows and lay-sisters. 
Novices, too, should vote if they are to spend more than three 
years in the same house, either as novices or professed religious,* 
as, for instance, in Carmelite houses. But in the case of a central 
novitiate, the. novices should not vote on the question of the 
ordinary confessor’s retention, since they are resident there nor- 
mally for not more than two years. In such houses, only the 
permanent community will have a vote, because they are the 
people most affected by the question. 

The final point to be dealt with in this section on time limits 
as they affect the ordinary confessor, is contained in canon 524, 
§2, which states: 


1 We are not concerned here with special indults from the Holy See permitting 
terms longer than those in the power of the Ordinary to allow in accordance with 
canon 526. 

2 Cf. canon 11: “Irritantes aut inhabilitantes eae tantum leges habendae sunt, 
quibus aut actum esse nullum aut inhabilem esse personam expresse vel aequiva- 
lenter statuitur.” 

3 Cf. Bastien: Directoire Canonique a l’usage des Congrégations @ voeux simples, §207, 
n. 2, p. 137. 
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The ordinary confessor may not be appointed to the office of 
extraordinary, nor, outside the circumstances of canon 526, may 
he be reappointed as ordinary confessor in the same community, 
unless one year has elapsed since the completion of his charge; 
the extraordinary confessor, however, may be appointed as the 
ordinary immediately. 


The law wishes to avoid the situation where two priests could 
between them monopolize the confessions of the nuns in the 
same house for a very long period: such a “‘closed shop” would 
be against the purpose of canon 526. Indeed the Church allows 
the extraordinary confessor to be appointed ordinary confessor 
immediately, precisely because the nuns are not used to him, 
since his visits to the convent as extraordinary confessor are 
comparatively rare. 

So far we have dealt with the normal term of office, but the 
Code in canon 527 envisages the possibility that it may be 
necessary to remove the ordinary confessor before the comple- 
tion of his normal term of office: 


The local Ordinary may, in accordance with canon 880, for 
a grave cause remove the ordinary or the extraordinary con- 
fessor even though the monastery be subject to regulars and the 


priest himself a regular: nor is he bound to declare the cause of 


the removal to anyone, except to the Holy See, if the latter 
requires it ; in the case where nuns with solemn vows are subject 
to regulars, the local Ordinary must inform the regular superior 
of the removal. 


This power of the local Ordinary over secular and regular con- 
fessors derives, of course, from his position as the source of the 
special jurisdiction necessary for the confessions of nuns. The 
Code speaks of a “‘grave cause’, and this is required for the law- 
fulness and not the validity of the removal. Authors give as 
examples the lack of doctrinal knowledge, piety, prudence, or 
other virtue in the confessor : these deficiencies would obviously 
render his ministry inefficacious if not positively harmful. The 
cause, however, need not be culpable on the part of the confessor : 
protracted ill-health might easily furnish sufficient cause for his 
removal. It should be noted that when the Ordinary removes a 
regular, he is bound to inform the regular superior of the fact 
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(not the cause) of the removal. The reason for the Ordinary’s 
obligation here is not merely urbanity, though this, of course, is 
not excluded, but principally because the regular superior has 
the right of presenting a confessor for the required approbation 
by the Ordinary, and it is not good that the community be left 
without an ordinary confessor for longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Finally, if recourse to the Holy See is made against 
the Ordinary’s action by the removed or suspended confessor, 
by the regular superior, or by the community concerned, this 
is only allowed “‘in devolutivo tantum’’, and until the Holy See 
declares against the local Ordinary in this matter, his order 
must be obeyed.! 


2. The Special Ordinary Confessor 

The ordinary confessor of canon 520, §1, is appointed to 
each house, but §2 of the same canon treats of another type of 
ordinary confessor: one, that is, who is not appointed to a 
religious house but for the benefit of an individual religious: 


If any religious, for the peace of her soul or for greater pro- 
gress in the spiritual life, asks for a special confessor or spiritual 
director, the Ordinary should assign one without difficulty, but 
he should be vigilant lest abuses creep in from this concession 
and if they do so, he must with caution and prudence eradicate 
them, while safeguarding liberty of conscience. 


This canon, which reflects the traditional policy of the Church, 
shows a wise liberality of outlook which totally disproves the 
ill-considered and ill-informed attacks sometimes made against 
the Church on the grounds of rigid uniformity. We translate 
the word “et’’ as “or” in the phrase “‘ad animi sui quietem et 
ad maiorem in via Dei progressum”. The Code repeats the 
words of Cum de sacramentalibus, and in the authentic translations 
of this decree the word “et”? was given disjunctive force: thus 
the English version has “for the peace of her soul or greater 
progress in spiritual perfection’’. The other four authentic ver- 
sions agree with this.” In virtue, therefore, of canon 6, “ei’’ in 
canon 520, §2, means “‘or’’. 


1 Cf. canon 192, §3. 
2 4.A.S., Vol. V, p. 247 (English) ; p. 157 (Italian); p. 160 (French); p. 240 
Spanish) ; p. 243 (German). 
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The religious herself may ask the Ordinary directly and per- 
sonally, and no permission from the superioress is needed. The 
special confessor takes the place of the ordinary confessor for 
this particular nun, and consequently needs special approba- 
tion by the Ordinary in accordance with the general principle 
stated at the beginning. The Ordinary is told to beware of the 
possibility of abuses, and in this connexion Battandier’s Guide 
Canonique is quoted by Creusen-Ellis for the following startling 
example: “‘I could cite the example of a cloistered community 
which consists of twelve religious women and numbers thirteen 
confessors, since one sister has need of two priests to direct her 
conscience.””! 

Finally it must be remembered that the special ordinary 
confessor given to an individual religious is not subject to the 
limitations of time which affect the ordinary confessor of the 
whole house. Moreover, once appointed, he remains in office as 


long as the cause of spiritual necessity or utility exists in the 
individual nun concerned.? 


3. The Extraordinary Confessor 

Each religious house must have an extraordinary as well as 
an ordinary confessor. In this way an opportunity is given, at 
certain intervals, for all the religious to go to a priest other than 
the ordinary confessor. Here again the Code reproduces the 


substance of the decree Cum de sacramentalibus: canon 521, §1, 
states : 


To every community of religious women must be given an 
extraordinary confessor who must visit the house at least four 


times a year, and to whom all must go at least to receive a 
blessing. 


The prescribed visits must be at least four in number, but 
the law does not specify when precisely they are to take place. 
In pre-Code practice, the visits were made in the Ember Weeks, 
and this is still the general custom. In any case it is for the 
Ordinary to determine such matters, and often he approves 


1 Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., p. 82, ad calcem. 


* Cf. reply of S.Cong. of Religious, 22 April, 1917: ad I (Gasparri, Fontes 7.C., 
Vol. VI, p. 1033). 
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Retreat Fathers as extraordinary confessors on the occasion of 
the usual annual retreats. Both Clement XI and Benedict XIV 
forbade the ordinary confessor to hear confessions during the 
official visit of the extraordinary, but this prohibition is ‘not 
repeated by the modern law, and in virtue of canon 6, n. 6, we 
conclude that it no longer obtains. Everyone, however, would 
regard it as more in keeping with the purpose of the law for the 
ordinary confessor to stay away from the convent on these 
occasions. It will be remembered that certain prescriptions of 
the law apply both to the ordinary and the extraordinary con- 
fessor. Thus: canon 524, §1, lists the qualities required in both; 
canon 524, §3, forbids either to interfere in the internal or 
external regimen of the convent; and canon 527 on the removal 
of confessors applies to both. However, canon 524, §2, allows 
the immediate appointment of the extraordinary as ordinary 
confessor to the same house, but there is no time limit imposed 
on the office of extraordinary confessor. 

There are certain knotty problems of some practical interest 
arising out of the law of canon 521, and this seems the best place 
to deal briefly with them. 

First of all: may the extraordinary act as a substitute for the 
ordinary confessor? Schaefer, in his classical work on religious, 
says: 


Generatim ita res ab Ordinario loci disponitur ut confessario 
ordinario impedito confessarius extraordinarius locum eius sup- 
pleat.” 


However, it should be added that this state of affairs should not 
be allowed to continue for any notable length of time, because 
this would be against the raison d’étre of the office of extra- 
ordinary confessor: his visits to the convent should be, as his 
title suggests, extraordinary. 

Secondly, may the extraordinary be called in by an indi- 
vidual religious as a “‘supplementary”’ confessor (cf. canon 521, 
§2)? We would say yes, with De Sobradillo and others, for the 
following reasons: the source of canon 521, §1, merely says “‘si 

1 Clement XI: Edict of 12 December, 1708; Benedict XIV, Pastoralis curae, 


5 August, 1748. 
* Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 643. 
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qua religiosa extraordinarium confessarium expetat’’! without 
distinction ; if §3 of this canon were applicable only to the sup- 
plementary confessor of §2, then the wording should be “ex his 
confessariis” and not, as it is, ‘‘ex iis confessariis’. Surely the 
latter phrase embraces all those mentioned hitherto in canon 
521, viz. the extraordinary in §1 and the supplementary in §2.? 
Confirmation of this view is given by Creusen-Ellis,? according 
to whom the application of canon 521, §3, to both the extra- 
ordinary and the supplementary confessor is explicitly stated in 
the text of some Constitutions approved by the Holy See in 
1930. Finally, must the extraordinary confessor visit the sick 
members of the community? In 1924 the Congregation of 
Religious issued an instruction on the enclosure of monastic nuns 
of solemn vows. The following sentence occurs in it: 


For the purpose of hearing the confessions of the sick as often 
as they may be required, the cloister may be (potest) entered not 
only by the ordinary confessor but also by the extraordinary.* 


Some commentators have argued from the word “‘potest’’ that 
there is no strict obligation on the extraordinary confessor to 
visit the sick, but this view seems to overlook the purpose of 
that confessor’s office. The reason for his visit to the convent is 
just as much verified in the case of the sick nun as in the case 
of her more fortunate sister. The view, therefore, in favour of a 
strict obligation on the extraordinary in this situation would 
seem to be the more juridically sound. 

That the Church sets great store by the visits of the extra- 
ordinary confessor is clear from the closing words of canon 521, 
§1, which imposes an obligation on all the religious, without 
exception, to go to him. Even those with a special ordinary 
confessor are bound to present themselves, but no religious is 
bound to make her confession to the extraordinary confessor, 
since the Code says, “*. . . omnes religiosae se sistere debent, 
saltem benedictionem recepturae’’. 


(To be concluded) 
J. Cooxe 
1Cum de sac., n. 11. 


2 Cf. De Sobradillo, Tractatus de Religiosarum Confessariis, p. 162. 
3 Op. cit., p. 85. “Cf. Bouscaren, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 318. 
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the POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

on 

2. OME of the more recent books dealing with the world’s 
ing resources for feeding its growing population have been dis- 
ra- — tinguished, like Vogt’s Road to Survival for example, by a note 


[in | of exaggeration and a chord of hysteria. The last work of 
in Michael Roberts, published posthumously by his wife, Janet 
ick | Adam Smith, deals with this vital problem in a more responsible 
of — manner.! Nevertheless, by the second page of the first chapter 
uns — one knows what to expect. ““Malthus, with his grim doctrine... 
was proved wrong, so far as the nineteenth century was con- 
cerned. But . . .”” Mr Roberts surveys the food producing 
ten [| potentialities of the world, its resources of power and its dimin- 
not | ishing reservoirs of brain-power, and comes to some grim con- 
ys clusions. His theme is that there are limits to the productivity 
of the soil and to the adaptability of man. 


hat Mr Roberts’ treatment of the world’s soil resources is familiar, 
to | although he is able to state it in a manner which is intelligible 
of to the average reader. “The earth’s thin covering of soil varies 
tS } from eight or nine feet to a mere inch or two; the average over 
‘as€ § the earth’s cultivable land is only about seven or eight inches. 
ofa | This frail integument of dust, far more than coal or oil or iron, 
uld | is the world’s capital” (p. 31). Of this land the area cultivated 

amounts to one and a half acres per person. Yet the total area 
tra- | suitable for cultivation comes to five acres per head. The great 
)21, | problem, and one it would seem which calls for world-wide 
out 


co-operation and planning, is to bring the unused three and a 
‘ary | half acres per head into cultivation. But in doing this the soil, 


is 1IS_}| “the world’s capital’, must be husbanded, otherwise it will 
sor, | either be washed or blown away, as so many thousands of acres 
ent, | have already been lost by the rapacity of man and his disregard 


for future generations. 

Less familiar, but equally important, is the author’s estimate 
of the resources of brain-power, dealt with in the chapter 
entitled ““The Reservoir of Talent”. He shows how certain pro- 
1 The Estate of Man. (Faber & Faber. 155.) 
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fessions need a minimum proportion of the number available of 
above-average intelligences in any given generation, and how 
with the increase of planning more and more of these are lost. 
“Under free enterprise, the individual used his native wit to 
the best of his ability, and the level of prices showed the 
direction in which further effort would be profitable. . . . Sub- 
stitute fixed prices, subsidies, quotas and rationed consumption 
for the give and take of a free market, and you need a small 
army of highly intelligent, highly trained mathematicians, mass 
observers, agricultural experts, and dieticians to discover what 
on earth the real position is. The final result may sometimes: be 
better than the operation of a free market; but on the debit 
side of your account you have to enter all the skilled intellectual 
workers withdrawn from other useful jobs.”’ He voices the same 
objection to the growth of Joint Production Committees and 
other forms of joint consultation in industry, but is at fault here 


through being unfamiliar with the sometimes spectacular effects | 
of this useful development of industrial relations. The man- 
hours lost through consultative work are more than made up by | 


increased production. 

Unfortunately Mr Roberts died in 1948 before he was able 
to complete and revise the manuscript of this work, and a 
number of further chapters are given in summary form. If he 
had been able to revise it, he would perhaps have smoothed out 
certain inconsistencies and have seen that birth prevention as a 
solution to the Malthusian problem of the twentieth century is 
as much against the laws of nature (and so of God) as is the 
wastage of land. 

Precisely this question of the importance of joint consulta- 
tion is dealt with in great detail in the latest book of Mr Peter 
Drucker, a well-known American writer on economic and indus- 
trial problems. This book is a synthesis of the lessons to be 
learned from his two previous books, Big Business and The Future 
of Industrial Man. His premise, which perhaps not all would 
accept, is that the assembly line method of production (while 


operating only in a minority of firms) is the typical form of pro- | 


duction of this age and that the modifications called for in 
management-worker relations in these industries will gradually 


1 The New Society. (Heinemann. 153.) 
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spread throughout the whole of industrial production. “We still 
think and talk of the basic problems of an industrial society as 
problems that can be solved by changing the ‘system’, that is, 
the superstructure of political organization. Yet the real prob- 
lems lie within the enterprise. It is not the solution of the 
problems of the ‘system’ that will set the structure of the enter- 
prise. On the contrary, it is the solution of the problems of the 
enterprise that will shape the system under which we shall 
live”’ (p. 10). 

He rightly insists that profit is the yardstick of economic 
performance and that “an industrial system can function and 
survive only on a profit margin adequate to the demands of the 
future. The adequacy, if not the existence, of this profit margin 
is seriously threatened by the workers’ rejection of profitability.” 
His remedy for this, and for getting rid of the proletariat, is to 
give the worker a knowledge of what income and employment 
he may expect. This will not mean full employment but a 
minimum annual wage. As well as this there would be a profit- 
sharing fund administered by the workers themselves. (In 
parenthesis one might point out that Mr Drucker’s facts on 
which he bases his objections to worker-ownership of an enter- 
prise are, so far as Europe is concerned, not always accurate. 
He dismisses the Zeiss experiment as a failure—this is not the 
view expressed in a recent book by Mr George Goyder.') 

His most interesting, and most important, contribution to 
the discussion of human relations in industry is the suggestion 
that the firm may be considered from three aspects. From its 
economic aspect, where management is concerned with basic 
policy and with economic performance and so must have the last 
word. From the social aspect, where as a society in which there 
must be authority, workers can be associated with manage- 
ment in a large number of “ruling” functions. From the com- 
munity aspect, where the plant, considered as a community, 
should be self-governing. By using this threefold distinction 
Mr Drucker claims that all the values of the old-style one-man 
firms can be retained, while at the same time making provision 
for the human needs of the workers in an enterprise, giving 
them a real responsibility and occasion for making decisions, 


1 The Future of Private Enterprise. By George Goyder. (Blackwell. 1951.) 
Vol. xxxvii Cc 
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without impairing the efficiency of the firm as a productive unit. 
As he is himself an industrial consultant, one may confidently 
expect some case histories in the future of firms where he has 
tried out this experiment. The position of the Trade Unions is 
not forgotten, although the circumstances and situations apply 
much more to the position of the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. in 
the United States than to that of British or European Unions. 
Nevertheless the problems are basically thesame, and Mr Drucker 
courageously faces up to the problems which the continued 
existence of the Unions, which he considers essential, will pose 
in his “‘new society”’. 

The whole book is a fascinating study of organization, andin [ 
fact Mr Drucker’s motto seems to be that “the proper study of | 
mankind is organization”. In this connexion his reflexions on 
the Church will be of interest to all readers of THE CLERGY 
Review and especially to canonists. “In the Catholic Church— 
the oldest and most successful of all institutions in the West— [ 
organization, especially the organization of the ‘management 
group’ and the selection and training of tomorrow’s leaders, is 
the first and major responsibility of the men at the very top. 
No industrial enterprise has as voluminous an ‘organization 
manual’ as the Church has in the Canon Law—nor, alas, one 
as clear, as consistent and as intelligent” (p. 246). 

Following on the first of the new Rowntree reports,! comes 
a further account of another aspect of the researches of Mr 
Rowntree and Mr Lavers.? Mr Rowntree had already made a 
survey of working-class incomes and expenditure in York in 
1936, and this was repeated in October 1950. In the first survey 
every working-class house was visited, while in 1950 a sample 
of one in nine (which an analysis of the 1936 findings had 
shown was adequate) was visited. The aim of the investigators | 
was to find how many people and families were living below [| 
the poverty line, i.e. had a lower income than what was con- 
sidered the minimum necessary for subsistence. This poverty 
line was defined for a man, wife and three children in 1950 at 
£5. It was found that the percentage of the total population 


1 Reviewed in THE CLercy Review, October 1951, p. 253. 


3 
2 Poverty and the Welfare State. By B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
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living below this line was 1-66, as against 17-7 in 1936. The fall 
is even more striking if one takes the percentage of the working- 
class population : whereas in 1936 31-1 were below the poverty 
line, in 1950 this had fallen to 2°77. 

Impartially, and with scientific objectivity, the authors show 
how this is due to the increase in employment and in wages: 
unemployment and inadequate wages accounted for 70-9 per 
cent of the poverty in 1936 as against 1-0 in 1950. Food subsidies 
and other increments to real incomes, such as family allowances, 
which are part of the Welfare State, account for the rest. The 
book succeeds impressively in the restricted field which it sets 
out to cover : “how far the various welfare measures which have 
come into force since 1936 have succeeded in reducing poverty.” 
But there is so much material, there are so many leads to other 
and equally interesting economic facts, that one hopes the 
authors will not delay in bringing out another book giving 
further light on some of the broader problems of society, in the 
context of which one could form a better judgement of this 
startling improvement in the living standards of the people of 
this country. 
Joun FiTzsimons 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MARRIAGE: INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FoRUM 


Titius is certain in his own mind of defective consent in his 
marriage contracted coram Ecclesia with Bertha. After obtaining 
a civil divorce he marries Anna with the canonical form in a 
distant country. Is this second marriage valid in conscience; or, 
if not, may Titius be left in good faith about it, provided there 
is no scandal? (X.) 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


REPLY 


Canon 1019, §1: Antequam matrimonium celebretur, | 
constare debet nihil eius validae ac licitae celebrationi f 
obsistere. 

Canon 1069, §2: Quamvis prius matrimonium sit irritum | 
aut solutum qualibet ex causa, non licet aliud contrahere, | 
antequam de prioris nullitate aut solutione legitime et certo} 
constiterit. 

Sacrosancium, 29 June, 1941, n. 6: Ob rei momentum, spe- F 
cialia sunt animadvertenda de impedimento ligaminis. Pervigilent 
parochi ne contra ius, bona vel mala fide, nova coniugalia | 
foedera ineant qui praecedentis matrimonii vinculo vinciantur, 
etsi de huius valore haud temere ambigatur, immo nullitas ipsa 
sit in aperto. (a) Praescriptum can. 1069, §2, optime norint, 
matrimonii nempe nullitatem canonica dumtaxat probatione esse) 
evincendam, id est ordine iudiciali servato usque ad, alteram | 
sententiam conformem contra matrimonii valorem a qua ap-| 
pellatum non fuerit a vinculi defensore ; vel in casibus exceptis | 
(cann. 1990-1992) expletis regulis traditis in supra memorata/ 
Instructione huius S.C. diei 15 Augusti 1936, art. 226 
seq. 

i. The second marriage of Titius with Anna is invalid in 
conscience as well as in the external forum of canon law, owing} 
to the impediment of ligamen, the bond of a previous marriage. 
Marriage is of its nature a public act with a public status, and 
cannot validly and lawfully take place, if barred by a previous} 
marriage, except after obtaining an official ecclesiastical decision 
that the previous marriage is non-existent. This decision is 
easily obtained, when its nullity is caused through an undis-} 
pensed diriment impediment, by the summary process of canons 
1990-1992; and still more easily when its nullity is due to} 
defect of canonical form.! It is difficult to obtain, owing to the} 
lengthy double process, when the nullity is due to defective con- 
sent, as in the above case. The term “‘marriage of conscience”| 
has no relation to the circumstances we are discussing, but} 
refers to one contracted coram Ecclesia with the minimum ol 


1 Provida, art. 231. 
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publicity as provided for in canons 1104-1107. Titius may 
marry Anna after his marriage with Bertha is dissolved or 
declared null, but he will need a dispensation from the first 
degree of crimen. 

ii. The principle about leaving persons in good faith con- 
cerning material sin, on the assumption—amongst other things 
—that their conscience is clear and cannot safely be disturbed, 
seems to us wholly inapplicable to Titius. Since he knows 
enough about the marriage contract to discern what he thinks 
is defective consent, he must also know, it would seem, that a 
marriage once contracted coranm; Ecclesia cannot be set aside by 
his own private judgement. His conscience on the matter would 
make it unlawful for him to seek the marriage debt from Bertha, 
but it does not entitle him to contract a fresh marriage until the 
first is disposed of; if he thinks it does, his conscience is vincibly 
erroneous, and he is not in good faith. Pending a settlement of 
the nullity question of his first marriage, he could be permitted, 
provided there is no scandal, to live under the same roof with 
Anna but not as a married man. 


Civit MARRIAGE 


A, divorced from B, who is still alive, lives in concubinage 
with C, and children have issued from this illicit union. A and C 
repent and with all due precautions for avoiding scandal are, 
with the Ordinary’s sanction, admitted to the sacraments, 
whilst continuing to live under the same roof in chastity. They 
now desire to contract a civil marriage solely for the civil effects. 
Could the parish priest properly, and with any prospect of 
success, seek permission from the Ordinary for this action? All 
the parties are Catholics. (E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1016: Baptizatorum matrimonium regitur iure 
non solum divino, sed etiam canonico, salva competentia 
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civilis potestatis circa mere civiles eiusdem matrimonii 
effectus. 

Canon 2356: Bigami, idest qui, obstante coniugali vinculo, 
aliud matrimonium etsi tantum civile, ut aiunt, attentaverint, 
sunt ipso facto infames; et si, spreta Ordinarii monitione, in 
illicito contubernio persistant, pro diversa gravitate excom- 
municentur vel personali interdicto plectantur. 

i. The term “civil marriage”’ has two senses, one of which is 
consistent with Catholic doctrine and practice and the other 
not. For parties who cannot contract marriage except with the 
canonical form, the Church tolerates the civil contract, in order 
to secure the civil effects attached to and issuing from a valid 
marriage, as in canon 1016. The correct relationship, however, 
between Church and State, which is secured even nowadays in 
some places, is for the State to recognize and enforce the civil 
effects of all marriages contracted with the canonical form, and 
without requiring any further civil ceremony beyond a simple 
registration. The second sense of the term ‘“‘civil marriage”’ is 
not limited to civil effects but is understood by the legislator to 
mean the marriage bond itself, the substance of the contract, 
whether entered upon by the unbaptized or by the baptized, 
and whether the latter are bound or not bound to observe the 
canonical form. It is by implication a claim on the part of the 
State to control one of the sacraments, over which the Church 
alone has power, a claim which the Church has always resisted 
and denounced as intrinsically wrong. 

ii. It must inevitably follow, in our opinion, that the priest 
cannot with any prospect of success request permission from the 
Ordinary for the civil marriage of A and C. For, quite apart 
from scandal and the impediment of ligamen, it is a request which 
totally disregards the just rights of the Church over the mar- 
riages of Christians. One may not discuss the civil effects of 
marriage, and the various problems arising therefrom, except 
on the assumption that these effects arise from a valid marriage. 
If the parties themselves contract on their own initiative a civil 
marriage, a subsequent rectification of their status is possible, 
though difficult, as suggested in this journal, 1949, XXXI, p. 
184. But a merciful rectification of people’s follies is a very 
different thing from sanctioning their perpetration. 
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EVENING Mass 








Could you indicate to what extent this practice is permitted 


by the Holy See in modern times, citing where possible the 
text of indults? (X.) 


REPLY 






























An adequate reply would require many pages for the cita- 
tion of indults and faculties, most of which have been granted 
on the initiative of local Ordinaries. In nearly all cases it is 
required that celebrant and faithful should be fasting four hours 
from solid food and one hour from liquid. In modern times 
liturgists have examined the subject historically,! others have 
made serious pleas in its favour,’ and the topic is apt to recur 
in the Catholic press of nearly every country. Without claiming 
to give a complete list, a fearsome undertaking, we can indicate 
the development of this practice as shown in the principal papal 
indults during the last few years, omitting instances such as 
Congresses when indults were obtained either because of the 
numbers of clergy present or as a special mark of solemnity. 

i. In the first place, violent upheavals such as the persecu- 
tion in Russia, and the calamity of a world war nearly every- 
where, were the occasions which called for a relaxation of the 
age-long rule of canon 821: “Missae celebrandae initium ne 
fiat citius quam una hora ante auroram vel serius quam una 
hora post meridiem.” The Russian indult, 25 November, 1929,° 
was one of the earliest of its kind. The first country to obtain an 
indult for the armed forces during the war appears to have been 
the United States in 1942, and the same was conceded in due 
course to all belligerents. In addition the United States obtained 
for certain dioceses an extension in 1943 to workers engaged in 
war industries. 


1 Jungmann, Missarum Sollemnia, 1, p. 308; Dekkers in Miscellanea... Mohlberg, 
I, pp. 231-57; Q.L.P., 1950, p. 88. 

2 D. L. Greenstock, THE CLercy Review, 1948, XXX, p. 232; G. Ellard, S.J., 
Ecclesiastical Review, May 1950, p. 331 ; and The Mass of the Future, Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1948, summarized in The Catholic Digest, 1948, p. 76. 

3 Documentation Catholique, 1935, col. 1466. 

4 §.C. Sacram., 30 April, 1942; Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 620. 
5 The Jurist, 1943, p. 519. 
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The aftermath of war, and especially the needs of prisoners 
in concentration camps, made these indults still necessary long 
after the armistice was concluded. Thus, the Archbishop of 
Paris, 20 November, 1946, obtained an indult “‘celebrandi Mis- 












sam post meridiem quoties conditiones materiales vel regulae | 


vitae dispositiones impediunt quominus omnes captivi assistant | 
mane Missae celebrationi”’.* 
ii. It is quite likely that the presence of the armed forces ' 
using their indult in churches from which the local civilians | 
were not excluded has accustomed many of the faithful to | 
assisting at Mass in the evening. We find, therefore, a further 
development in favour of certain classes of the population 
whose necessities could have no connexion, except very remotely 
indeed, with the upheaval of war. The Belgian bishops obtained | 
in 1947, for Sundays and holy days, a permission for the | 
workers “‘qui mane laborare coguntur’’, which the bishops have | 
interpreted to mean: “‘Hoc indulto frui solum possunt operarii | 
qui laborare debent usque ad horas matutinas vel mane diei | 
dominicae vel festi.”* A similar faculty was granted to the | 
French bishops and it included, under certain conditions, the 
members of Scout associations* and other groups; also, 7 


¢ 


tae 





gathers from unofficial sources, the much discussed ‘“‘priest- 
workers” in France normally enjoy the privilege of celebrating 
Mass in the evening. In Germany and Austria, though one 
must rely on unofficial sources again, some of the bishops are in 
favour of evening Mass daily, and the practice is said to be 
established in certain Austrian cities. The International Council 
of the Apostolate of the Sea has also, if one can rely on popular 
report, obtained the faculty for seamen,’ and many concessions 
exist for the missions in China, India and Japan. 

iii. Inevitably the practice is spreading, and it will be diffi- | 
cult to restrict it, even if one thinks it desirable to do so, to! 
certain groups of the population. Spain and Portugal appear | 
to have no concessions at all, doubtless because the bishops are 
not in favour of it. In England we have heard of no indults | 


1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1947, p. 61 ; Documentation Catholique, 1947, col. 119. 
2 Collationes Brugenses, 1947, p. 143; Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1947, p. 59. 

® Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1949, p. 83. 

* The Universe, 7 November, 1947. 

5 Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, May 1950, p. 338. 
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except for the armed forces, and possibly for seamen in certain 
ports. As long ago as 1943 the Bishop of Portsmouth suggested 
the possibility of obtaining leave for evening Mass from the 
Holy See. If any of our readers know of permissions granted 
for the benefit of civilians in this country, the editor would 
gladly print the information, especially if the text of an indult 
can be produced. 


Mass AT SEA 


Are any formalities necessary before a priest may lawfully 
say Mass at sea when the ship has an oratory authorized by the 
Ordinary of its port of origin? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 822, §1: Missa celebranda est super altare conse- 
cratum et in ecclesia vel oratorio consecrato aut benedicto ad 
normam iuris. ... 

§2. Privilegium altaris portatilis vel iure vel indulto Sedis 
tantum Apostolicae conceditur. 

§3. Hoc privilegium ita intelligendum est, ut secumferat 
facultatem ubique celebrandi, honesto tamen ac decenti loco 
et super petram sacram, non autem in mari. 

Facultates Legatorum App. n. 37: Permittendi sacerdotibus 
navigantibus sive in mari sive in fluminibus, ut in navi Missam 
celebrare possint super altari portatili, dummodo locus in quo 
Missa celebratur nihil indecens aut indecorum prae se ferat et 
periculum absit calicis effusionis. 

S.R.C., 4. March, 1901, n. 4069.4: Utrum sacerdotes, qui 
privilegio fruuntur celebrandi ubique, valeant, vi huius privi- 
legii in navi celebrare, absque speciali Indulto Apostolico? 
Resp. Negative. 

5. Utrum Cappellae navium aut Altaria in ipsis navibus 
erecta pro Sacro litando debeant considerari ut Oratoria 
privata vel publica. Resp. Si Cappella locum fixum habeat in 
1 The Catholic Herald, 12 March, 1943. 
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navi, uti publica habenda est: secus neque publica est, neque 
privata, sed habetur ut Altare portatile. 

i. Before the advent of large ships celebration at sea was 
hardly possible and the few examples of it happening were 
regarded as something altogether extraordinary.1 When cele- 
bration became feasible the common law firmly insisted on an 
apostolic indult, denying bishops the faculty of granting it, and 
expressly excluding Mass at sea from indults granted for the 
use of a portable altar; the Code reproduces this discipline in 
canon 822. The faculty is obtained (a) de iure by Cardinals and 
Bishops from canons 239, §1, 8 and 349, §1, 1; (6) normally 
from the Apostolic Delegate of the country from which the ship 
sails; (c) exceptionally from local Ordinaries who may have 
this power, as granted, for example, to the bishops of South 
America in their decennial faculties.2 We do not find it granted 
in the formula of quinquennial faculties obtained by Or- 
dinaries in this country, but individual Ordinaries no doubt 
obtain the additional faculty occasionally; the bishops of the 
United States enjoyed it, for example, during the Holy Year.® 
Also the Generals of some religious Orders have the faculty for 
their subjects, e.g. the Minister General of the Franciscans.‘ 

Priests desiring to celebrate at sea will apply to their 
diocesan Curia which will either grant the faculty or obtain it 
from the Apostolic Delegate. The conditions usually attached 
are: “‘(i) locus electus decens sit; (ii) mare sit tranquillum; 
(iii) nullum adsit periculum effusionis; (iv) si possibile, alter 
sacerdos superpelliceo indutus celebranti continuo assistat.” 

(ii) A new development occurs when the ship has a per- 
manent Catholic oratory, duly authorized, as may often be 
found on the ships of some foreign lines. This might seem to 
come within the terms of canon 822, §1, and Cappello holds 
the view® that Mass may be celebrated therein, as in any other 
authorized oratory, without the special indult required by 
canon 822, §3: “In isto sacello omnes sacerdotes, etiam sine 
peculiari indulto apostolico, possunt Missam celebrare.”’ 

1 Many, De Missa, §12, n. 1. 

2 A.A.S., XLI, p. 191; THe CLercy Review, 1949, XXXII, p. 348. 

3 §.C. Sacram., 13 February, 1950; Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1950, p. 368. 


* Sartori, Jurisprudentiae Ecclesiasticae Elementa, p. 61. 
5 De Sacramentts, §712. 
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Cappello, who was the first to hold this opinion, is followed by 
certain other contemporary writers of repute,! who think that 
it may be presumed that the shipping company has obtained 
the necessary authorization. This opinion is externally pro- 
bable? and may be followed until a decision to the contrary is 
given by the Holy See.® 

We hesitate to accept this view as a correct interpretation 
of the law, seeing that the necessity of an apostolic indult for 
celebrating at sea has always been so firmly maintained. Thus, 
in the American indult for the Holy Year mentioned above we 
read amongst other conditions for its lawful use: ‘““dummodo 
... Oratorium autem, si canonice erectum sit, tum etiam altare 
et sacra paramenta non inserviant sectis acatholicis. . . .” By 
permitting, in the terms of an indult for Mass at sea, the use of 
the ship’s oratory provided it is exclusively devoted to Catholic 
worship, the document seems to show, by implication, that a 
special indult is always required even in ships which have a 
permanent oratory. 


SATURDAY VoTIvE Mass B.V.M.— 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


Should the Gloria be recited at a votive Mass of our Lady 
celebrated on Saturday, even when the office of the day is not 
“Officium S. Mariae in Sabbato’’? (A.) 


REPLY 


Rubricae Generales, VIII, 4: In Missis votivis “Gloria in 
excelsis” non dicitur, etiam in tempore paschali vel infra 
octavam, nisi in Missa beatae Mariae in Sabbato, et Angelorum. 

S.R.C., 30 June, 1896, n. 3922, VI, 2: In Missis Votivis de 
B.M.V. quae celebrantur in Sabbatis per annum et in Sabbatis 
Adventus, dicatur Hymnus Gloria in excelsis, etiamsi Officium 
non fiat de ea: nunquam vero dicatur extra Sabbatum, nisi 


1 Cimetier, Consultations, I, §84; Jombart, Droit Canon, §426. 
2 Coronata, De Sacramentis, §257, f.n. 5. 3 Ami du Clergé, 1950, p. 492. 
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infra octavas eiusdem beatae Virginis. . . . Cf. also n. 
1814. 

There might appear to be some reason for reciting the 
Gloria at Masses of our Lady on Saturday only when the office 
corresponds. This happens when the feast of the calendar is a 
simplex which is commemorated in the Mass of our Lady. Ifa 
semi-double occurs on Saturday one may choose a votive Mass 
of our Lady instead of the Mass corresponding to the office of 
that day: the opinion that the Gloria is not recited at this votive 
Mass is incorrect.1 No support for it may be deduced from the 
text in Rubricae Generales, VIII, 4, which is wholly devoted to 
votive Masses, whereas the Mass of our Lady on Saturday | 
when the office of the day corresponds is not a votive Mass at | 
all. Whatever doubt there may be is removed by S.R.C., n. 3922. 
The reason no doubt is that Saturday from medieval times has 
always been associated with special devotion to our Lady, and | 
the addition of the Gloria reflects it. It is not the use of one of the 
five Mass formulae ““De Sancta Maria in Sabbato” which justi- 
fies the Gloria, but the fact that a Mass in her honour is being 
celebrated on Saturday. For a votive Mass of our Lady on 
Saturday which is a semi-double feast of some other title one 
may choose one of these five according to the Season, or the 
Seven Dolours, or the Immaculate Conception or the Im- 
maculate Heart; or any other may be chosen if the right to a 
votive Mass has been granted by the Holy See. In every case, 
if celebrated on a Saturday, the Gloria is added. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH: OFFERTORY 


Why is the Offertory in the current missal different in its 
conclusion from that in the current Liber Usualis? (L.) 


REPLY 


The difference is in the addition of “Domine Deus” after 
“custodi hanc voluntatem”, and is one of many small varia- | 


1 Cf. l’Ami du Clergé, 1947, p. 621, corrected 1950, p. 5243; Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
1948, p. 116. 
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tions, particularly in the use of “Alleluia”, occurring in the two 
texts. The additional words, which appear to be redundant 
seeing that the phrase begins ‘‘Deus Israel’, were first added 
when the typical edition of the Vatican chant appeared in 1907. 
The decree accompanying it states: “Quo vero forma cantus 
aptius posset restitui, restitutae sunt etiam nonnullae hic illic 
quoad verba lectiones, quamvis ab hodierno textu Missalis 
alienae.”’ Until the text is officially modified the choir is bound 
to sing the chant as printed in this edition; but the celebrant is 
equally obliged to recite the text of the current missal. No doubt 
the variation will be corrected in course of time, making the 
words identical in both books. 


E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
MARRIAGE AND CHILDBIRTH! 


(ADDRESS OF POPE PIUS XII TO THE ITALIAN CATHOLIC UNION OF 
MIDWIVES, 29 OCTOBER, 1951. Osservatore Romano, 29-30 October, 


1951.) 
(Concluded) 


IV 
The right order of values and the dignity of the human person 


‘Personal values” and the need to respect them is a theme with 
which writers have been increasingly busy during the past twenty 
years, and in many of their works the specifically sexual act also is 
assigned its place as a factor in the personality of man and wife. The 
distinctive and fundamental significance of the exercise of the con- 
jugal act, so they say, consists in bodily union being the expression 
and fulfilment of a union that is personal and affective. 

Articles, chapters of books, entire books, lectures, giving special 
attention even to the “technique of love’, are devoted to spreading 


1 Translated from the Italian original by G. D. S. 
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these ideas, accompanied by advice to guide the newly wed in their 
married life, lest through folly, mistaken modesty, or groundless 
scruple they should neglect the gift held out to them by God, who 
is creator also of man’s natural inclinations. Should a new life spring 
from their complete and reciprocal self-giving, this is to be con- 
sidered as a result external or at the best peripheral to “personal 
values” ; a result not refused, but still not to be regarded as holding 
a central place in marital relations. 

If these theories were true, then all your devoted care for the life 
still hidden in the mother’s womb, all your solicitude for its safe and 
happy birth, would have only a minor importance and would take 
a second place. 

Now, if this weighing of values meant nothing more than empha- 
sizing the personal value of the married parties rather than that of 
the offspring, the problem might, strictly speaking, be left alone. 
But what is really at stake is the order of values and ends which the 
Creator himselfhas established, an order which is here being seriously 
upset. What confronts us in fact is the propagation of a complex of 
ideas and sentiments directly opposed to the clarity, the depth and 
the seriousness of Christian thought. And here again your apostolate 
is called upon to intervene. If the mother confides in you and asks 
you questions about her most secret desires and the intimacies of 
married life, you will want to make truth and right order prevail in 
the conduct of the parties and in their assessment of values. And you 
will not be able to do this unless you yourselves are accurately 
informed, and endowed with the firmness of character necessary to 
uphold what you know to be true and right. 

Now the truth is that marriage, as a natural institution and by 
the Creator’s will, has as its primary end and intrinsic purpose not 
the personal perfecting of the parties but the procreation and edu- 
cation of new human life. The other ends of marriage, though they 
too are intended by nature, are not on the same level with the first, 
still less are they superior; they are essentially subordinate to it. 
And this is true of every marriage, even an infertile marriage; just 
as of every eye you may say that it is meant and made to see with, 
even though in abnormal cases and by reason of particular internal 
or external conditions, it will never be able actually to exercise 
visual perception. 

It was precisely to dispel all the uncertainties and errors which 
were threatening to spread mistaken ideas about the subordination 
of ends in marriage, that some years ago! We Ourself drew up a 


10 March, 1944. 
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heir statement on the relation existing between those ends; wherein We 
lless pointed to the evidence provided by the instrinsic structure of 
who | nature’s design, appealed to the patrimony of Christian tradition 


ring \ and to the constant teaching of the Popes, and indicated what is 
con- | duly laid down in the code of canon law.! Indeed, shortly after- 
onal | wards the Holy See corrected contrary views by public decree, 
ding | declaring inadmissible the opinion of certain recent authors who 

| deny that the primary end of marriage is the procreation and edu- 
> life cation of offspring, or teach that the secondary ends of marriage are 
and | not essentially subordinate to its primary end, but equipollent and 
take | independent.’ 

i This is by no means to reject or belittle all that is good and right 
pha- | in the personal values deriving from matrimony and its consumma- 


at of tion. The beings the Creator has destined to the task of procreating 
one. § new life in matrimony are human beings, creatures of flesh and 
| the blood, endowed with spirit and heart, and it is as human beings and 
usly | not as irrational animals that they are appointed to be authors of 
x of | their progeny. And this is the reason why the Lord has willed the 


and j union of man and wife. Scripture asserts that God created man to 


late His own image and created him male and female,’ and, as we are 
asks told repeatedly in the Bible, He ordained that a man shall “‘leave 
es of father and mother and cling to his wife instead, so that the two 
il in become one flesh’’.4 
you All this is true, therefore, all this is willed by God; but it must 
ately not be dissociated from the primary end of matrimony, which is to 
ry to serve the cause of new human life. Not only the common toil of daily 
life, but personal endowments too, even intellectual and spiritual 
d by gifts, indeed all that is deepest and most spiritual in marital love as 
> not 


such, has by the will of nature and the Creator been put at the 
service of offspring. Of its nature perfect married life includes the 
they complete dedication of parents to the good of their children, and 
first, conjugal love, in its strength and tenderness, is at once a postulate 
o it. | and a pledge of the most genuine and effective care for offspring.® 


edu- 





; just | To reduce the communal life of man and wife and their marital 
with, relations to nothing more than an organic function for transmitting 
ernal life-germs would be to convert the home, this sanctuary of the 
rciseé | family, into a mere biological laboratory. And this is the reason why, 
yhich 1 Can. 1031, §1. 

ation * Decree of the Holy Office, 1 April, 1944. A.A.S., 1944, p. 103. THE CLERGY 

REVIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 565. 
upa | 3 Gen. i, 27. 


4 Gen. ii, 24; Matth. xix, 5; Eph. v, 31. 
5 Cf. S. Th., III, 29, 2; Suppl., 49, 2, ad 1. 
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in Our address to the international Congress of Catholic doctors on 
the 29th September, 1949, We formally excluded from marriage the 
practice of artificial fecundation. The marital act, in its natural 
structure, is a personal action, a simultaneous and direct co-operation 
of husband and wife which, because of the very nature of the agents 
and the distinctive character of the act, is the expression of the 
mutual self-giving that, in the words of Scripture, makes them “‘one 
flesh’’. 

This is much more than the union of two life-germs, which can 
be effected artificially, that is, without the natural action of husband 
and wife. The act of marital union which nature has appointed and 
willed is a personal co-operation, to which the parties give each 
other the right when they enter on the contract of matrimony. 

Therefore, when the fulfilment of that undertaking in its natural 
form is from the beginning and permanently impossible, the object 
of the marriage contract is essentially vitiated. This is exactly what 
We said on that occasion: “‘Let it not be forgotten: only the pro- 
creation of a new life according to the Creator’s will and plan 
achieves—and achieves in an admirable degree of perfection—the 
fulfilment of the purposes for which marriage is intended. It is in 
conformity at once with the bodily and spiritual nature of husband 
and wife and with their dignity, and with the normal and healthy 
development of the child.’”! 

And s0, if an affianced bride or a young wife comes to talk to you 
about the values of married life, tell her that these personal values, 
whether they belong to the order of the body and the senses or to 
that of the spirit, are real indeed and genuine, but that the Creator 
has set them in the second rank of the scale, not the first. 

And add to this another consideration which is in danger of 
being forgotten. It is that all these secondary values attaching to 
marital intercourse are bound up with the specific task of man and 
wife, which is to be authors of new human life. Now this task is 
indeed noble and sublime ; but it is no essential part of the complete 
human being, as though human personality would in any way suffer 
the slightest diminution if the natural tendency towards procreation 
never reached accomplishment. To renounce such accomplishment, 
especially if it is done for the highest motives, entails no mutilation 
of personal and spiritual values. It is of this voluntary renunciation 
for the love of the kingdom of God that our Lord has said that it 
‘cannot be taken in by everybody, but only by those who have the 
gift’’.? 

1 4.A.S., 1949, p. 560. THE CLERGY REviEw, 1950, XXXIV, p. 62. 
2 Matth. xix, 11. 
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Therefore, however common it may be nowadays, it is wrong 
and misguided to extol beyond all measure the function of genera- 
tion, even when performed in the right and moral setting of marital 
life. Not only is it wrong, it may also lead easily to a false attitude 
of mind and heart likely to exclude or stifle good and noble senti- 
ments, especially in young people who are inexperienced and know 
nothing of the disillusionments life may have in store. For, after all, 
what normal human being, healthy in body and soul, would want 
to join the number of those deficient in character and spirit? 

In exercising your profession be apostles of truth, teaching this 
right order of values so that men may form their judgements and 
regulate their conduct in keeping with it. 


But Our instruction on your professional apostolate would be 
incomplete without a few words on safeguarding human dignity in 
the use of the generative instinct. 

The Creator, who in His goodness and wisdom has willed to use 
the help of man and woman for the conservation and propagation 
of the human race and has united them in matrimony for that pur- 
pose, has also ordained that in fulfilling that function husband and 
wife should experience pleasure and happiness in body and spirit. 
Therefore when they seek and enjoy this pleasure they are doing no 
wrong; they are only accepting what the Creator means them to 
have. 

Nevertheless, here too husband and wife must be able to keep 
within the bounds of due moderation. In their appetite for food and 
drink they must not yield without restraint to the impulse of the 
senses ; and in their gratification of the sexual appetite it is the same. 
Here, then, is the rule to be followed: The use of the natural faculty 
of procreation is morally licit only in marriage, subject to the ends 
of marriage and according to the order obtaining between them. 
Consequently, it is also only in marriage and only on condition of 
this rule being observed that the desire and enjoyment of such 
pleasure and satisfaction are licit. Enjoyment is subject to the law 
of the action from which it springs and not, vice-versa, action to the 
law of enjoyment. And this eminently reasonable rule applies to the 
circumstances of the action as well as to its substance; so that, even 
though an action may be licit in substance, it is possible to sin in 
the manner of its performance. 

Infringements of this rule are as old as original sin. But in 
modern times even the principle itself is in danger of being over- 
looked. Today it is common (even among some Catholics) to main- 
Vol. xxxvii D 
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tain, in speaking and writing alike, that sex and the exercise of the 
sexual act enjoy a necessary autonomy, that they have their own 
purpose and their own value independently of the purpose of pro- 
creation. In such a view the divinely established order must be 
reconsidered, its law revised; instinct may be indulged without 
hindrance so long as the essence of the instinctive act is observed; 
the moral duty to govern one’s passions is replaced by a free licence 
to follow unheeding and unchecked in the wake of natural caprice 
and desire. Surely this, sooner or later, can work only to the 
detriment of morality, conscience, and human dignity! 

Had nature’s sole or even chief objective been the joy and delight 
that husband and wife would take in giving themselves to each | 
other, in possessing each other ; had nature intended the marital act 
merely to make their personal experience as enjoyable as possible, 
and not rather to stimulate them in the service of human life—then 
the Creator would have devised and shaped that act according to 
another plan. As it is, the act is completely subordinated and or- 
dained to the one great purpose: generatio et educatio prolis; the 
generation and education of offspring ; that is to say, to the accom- | 
plishment of the primary end of marriage, the source and well-spring 
of human life. 

It is only too true that the world today is being flooded by 
hedonism, a pleasure-loving spirit, whose tidal wave of theories, 
objectives and actions is threatening to engulf married life, to the 
grievous prejudice and detriment of its primary duty and purpose. 

This anti-christian hedonism is only too often flaunted as a doc- 
trine, urging the pursuit of the intensest possible enjoyment in the 
preliminaries to marital intercourse and in its consummation; as 
though in this sphere the moral law enjoined nothing more than that 
the act itself should be accomplished normally, and as though the 
rest, in whatsoever manner done, could be justified as being an 
expression of a mutual love which is sanctified by the sacrament of | 
matrimony and deserves praise and reward in the eyes of God and 
conscience. The dignity of the human being, the dignity of the 
Christian, which sets a check on sensual excess, is left out of account. | 

The answer to all this is, No! The Christian moral law is too 
serious and too holy to allow the unbridled satisfaction of the sexual 
instinct ; to allow such pursuit of pleasure and enjoyment alone; to | 
suffer a rational being to become so enslaved, whether in the marital | 
act itself or in its circumstances. 

It may be urged that happiness in marriage is in direct propor- | 
tion to the mutual enjoyment of conjugal intercourse. This is not | 
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the true; happiness in marriage is directly proportionate to the respect 
own husband and wife have for each other, even in their intimate rela- 
pro- tions. They do not refuse as immoral what nature offers and the 
t be Creator presents as His gift; but they do know that this respect for 
hout each other, with the mutual esteem it engenders, is one of the most 
ved: powerful factors in a pure love, which for being pure is all the more 


ence tender. 


rice Where opportunity offers in your professional work, set your 
the face against this subtle form of hedonism; it is devoid of spiritual 
value and therefore unworthy of Christian man and wife. Explain 
ight that nature has indeed given the instinctive desire of sexual pleasure 
each and sanctions it in lawful wedlock, but that it is not an end in itself; 
l act it is only a means to be used in the service of new human life. Banish 
ible, from your hearts this idolatry of pleasure, and do your best to 
then prevent the spread of a literature that thinks it necessary to describe 
ig to the intimacies of conjugal life in every detail, on the plea of giving 
| or- instruction, guidance and reassurance. Should the conscience of 
the married folk be disturbed by fears, their own good sense, their 
om- natural instinct, or a brief instruction on the clear and simple rules 
ring of Christian morals will usually suffice to set them at rest. And if in 
exceptional circumstances an affianced bride or young wife should 
1 by need further enlightenment on a particular point, it will be for you 
ries, | to provide a tactful explanation that accords with the natural law 
» the and a healthy Christian conscience. 
dose. This teaching of Ours has nothing in common with Manicheism 
doc- or Jansenism, though some, to justify themselves, will tell you the 
1 the contrary. The honour of Christian wedlock, the personal dignity of 
1; as man and wife, this is what We want to defend. 
that And this is the cause in which your professional mission, especially 
1 the today, urgently calls you to serve. 
g an 
nt of | And so We conclude what We had to say to you. Your pro- 
and | fession gives ample scope for an apostolate that may take many 
f the forms; an apostolate of action and guidance rather than of words ; 
unt. an apostolate you can exercise fruitfully only if you know well what 
s too} is the purpose of your mission and what are the means for its 
‘xual | attainment, only if you have a will that is firm and resolute, based 


e; to | on profound religious conviction, inspired and fortified by faith and 
rital | Christian love. 
We invoke God’s powerful help to enlighten and strengthen you 
| and We grant you cordially, as a pledge and earnest of heaven’s 


)por- 
most bountiful graces, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


$s not 
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CLERGY SECULAR AND REGULAR 
ALLOCUTIO PII PP. XII 


DELEGATIS CONVENTUI GENERALI EX UNIVERSIS RELIGIOSIS ORDINIBUS, 
CONGREGATIONIBUS AC SOCIETATIBUS INSTITUTISQUE SAECULARI- 
BUS, ROMAE HABITO.! (A.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 26.) 

(Omissis.) ... 





Ante omnia iuvat Nos paucis perstringere, quinam religiosorum 
Ordinum et Congregationum in Ecclesia sit locus. Scitis profecto 
Redemptorem nostrum Ecclesiam hierarchica natura praeditam 
condidisse. Nam inter Apostolos eorumque successores, quibus adi- 
ciendi sunt ipsorum muneris auxiliares, et simplices fideles Is certi 
discriminis intervallum posuit, qua quidem duplici compagine Regni 
Dei in terris constat structura. Quocirca divino ipso iure statutum 
est, ut clerici distinguantur a laicis.* Inter duos hos gradus religiosae 
vitae status intericitur, qui, ecclesiastica origine defluens, ideo est 
atque ideo valet, quia arcte proprio Ecclesiae fini cohaeret, qui eo 
spectat, ut homines ad sanctitatem assequendam perducantur. 
Quamvis quilibet christianus, Ecclesia duce, hoc sacrum culmen 
scandere debeat, tamen religiosus homo illuc progreditur itinere 
omnino suo et praesidiis celsioris naturae. 

Praeterea status religiosus nullo modo reservatur ad unam vel 
alteram duarum partium, quae ex iure divino in Ecclesia exstant, 
cum tum clerici tum laici itidem religiosi esse queant, et cum contra 
sive religiosis sive iis qui tales non sunt clericalis dignitatis aditus 
pateat. Deerrat igitur in aestimandis fundamentis, quae Christus 
constituendae iecit Ecclesiae, qui secum reputat peculiarem saecu- 
laris cleri formam, utpote saecularis, a divino Redemptore statutam 
sancitamque esse, peculiarem autem regularis cleri formam, licet 
ipsa bona et rata habenda sit, quippe quae ex altera manet, secun- 
dariam et auxiliarem esse. Quocirca, ordine a Christo statuto ob 
oculos habito, neutra peculiaris gemini cleri forma divini iuris 
praerogativam tenet, cum idem ius neque alteri alteram praeponat 
neque alterutram emoveat. Quodnam vero utriusque sit discrimen, 
quaenam mutuae rationes, quinam in humanae salutis perficiendo 
opere utrique committendus sit labor, haec omnia Christus tem- 





1 Habita cie 8 Decembris mensis a. 1950. 2 Cfr. can. 107 
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porum varietatibus et necessitatibus circumscribenda reliquit vel, si 
volumus expressius cogitatum Nostrum definire, Ecclesiae decretoriis 
mandavit consiliis. 

Haud dubie ad iuris divini praescriptum sacerdos, sive saecularis 
sive religiosus est, ita munia exercere debet sua, ut Episcopo auxilia- 
tor adsit et subsit. Hoc revera, quod ceterum ex sueto more in 
Ecclesia contingit, in Codice iuris canonici illa de religiosis viris, 
utpote parochis et Ordinariis locorum, praescripta! haud obscure 
declarant. Neque raro evenit, ut in sacrarum expeditionum terri- 
toriis universus qui illic versatur clerus, non excepto Antistite, regu- 
laris sit militiae. Neve autumet quisquam id prorsus extra ordinem 
suetamque normam esse, ita ut censeatur hoc ad tempus tantum 
contingere et, simulac fieri possit, sacram procurationem saeculari 
clero esse tradendam. 

Sed et Religiosorum Ordinum exemptio neque principiis con- 
stitutionis divinitus Ecclesiae datae obsistit neque ullo modo repug- 
nat legi, qua sacerdos Episcopo parere debet. Etenim ad normam 
iuris canonici religiosi exempti Episcopi loci potestati subsunt, prout 
episcopale munus perfungendum et animorum rite ordinanda cu- 
ratio requirunt. Quod etiamsi praetermittamus, in disceptationibus 
per postrema decennia super exemptione habitis haud satis fortasse 
animadversum est religiosos exemptos, etiam ex praescripto iuris 
canonici semper et ubique Romani Pontificis potestati, utpote su- 
premo suo Moderatori, subici, cui oboedire tenentur etiam vi voti 
oboedientiae.? Iamvero Summus Pontifex, ut in universam Eccle- 
siam, ita in unamquamque dioecesim et in singulos christifideles 
ordinariam et immediatam iurisdictionem habet. Ergo constat pri- 
mariae a Deo latae legi, qua clerici et laici Episcopi regimini subesse 
debent, etiam ad religiosos exemptos quod attinet satis superque 
obtemperatum esse ac denique Christi voluntati et statuto utriusque 
militiae clerum pari respondere obsequio. 


II 


His, quae adhuc dicta sunt, altera conectitur quaestio, quam 
explanare et enodare Nobis nunc cordi est: spectat ea rationem, qua 
clericus et religiosus ad suam morum perfectionem et absolutionem 
contendere debet. 

Veritati absonum est asseverare clericalem statum, utpote talem 
et prout ex divino iure procedit, ob naturam suam vel saltem ob 


1 Can. 626-6313; 454 §5. 2 Can. 499 §1. 
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eiusdem naturae postulatum quoddam exposcere, ut ab eisdem soda- 53 
libus evangelica consilia serventur et hac de causa debere aut posse Sa 
statum evangelicae perfectionis (acquirendae) appellari. Clericus 

igitur non vi divini iuris evangelicis consiliis paupertatis, castitatis, | X 
oboedientiae devincitur ; ac praesertim non eodem modo devincitur D 
eademque ratione, qua ex votis publice nuncupatis in religioso statu | _ tit 
capessendo huiusmodi obligatio exoritur. Id autem non prohibet, sit 
quominus privatim suaque sponte clericus haec vincula suscipiat. de 
Itidem quod Latini ritus sacerdotes sacrum coelibatum servare 

tenentur, inter clericalem et religiosum statum discrimen non aufert 13 


vel attenuat. Clericus vero regularis, non prout est clericus, sed prout 
est religiosus, evangelicae perfectionis condicionem et statum 
profitetur. 

Quodsi Nos per Apostolicam Constitutionem ‘‘Provida Mater 
Ecclesia” ediximus formam quoque vitae, quam Saecularia Insti- 
tuta sequuntur, autumandam esse evangelicae perfectionis statum 
publico agnitum iudicio, propterea quod eorum sodales evangelicis 
consiliis observandis aliquo modo astringuntur, hoc quoque nequa- 





quam Nostrae nuper allatae contradicit sententiae. Nulla profecto | 4H 
ratio officit, quominus clerici in Saecularia Instituta coalescant ut, 

ad evangelicae perfectionis statum, huiusmodi vitae delectu et R 
genere, contendant, sed tum ipsi quoque sunt in statu perfectionis 

acquirendae, non utpote clerici, sed utpote Saecularis Instituti gre- Fi 

gales. Huiusmodi enim Institutum evangelica consilia, quae, re- al 

ligiosi status propria, ibi summa perfectione in rem deducuntur, an 

habet sane veluti vitae rationem, cui inhaereat, ita tamen complet, th 

ut e statu regulari non pendeat, sed per se stet in externa vitae forma Vi 

ad perfeetionem nuper memoratam haud necessario pertinente. . . . C 

(Omissis.) of 

A 

Pp 

ALIENATION le 

“ 

SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS . 

DECRETUM ; 





CIRCA PRAESCRIPTA CANONUM 534 §1 ET 1532 §1 N.2¢.1. Cc. (A.A.S., 
1951, XLIII, p. 602.) 





Cum mutata nummorum vis pecuniaeque nutatio alicubi pecu- 
liares difficultates induxerit in applicandis praescriptis Canonum 
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534 §1 et 1532 §1 N. 2 Codicis Iuris Canonici, expostulatum est a 
Sancta Sede ut apta norma ediceretur. 

Quapropter Ssrhus Dominus Noster Pius Divina Providentia Pp. 
XII, re mature perpensa, hoc Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis 
Decreto, benigne decernere dignatus est ut, perdurantibus praesen- 
tibus adiunctis et ad nutum S. Sedis, ad eandem Sedem Apostolicam 
sit recurrendum quotiescumque agatur de pecuniae summa quae 
decem millia francorum seu libellarum aureorum excedat. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Congregationis Consistorialis, die 
13 Iulii 1951. 


% Fr. A. I. Card. Piazza, Ep. Sabinen. et Mandelen., a Secretis. 
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Humility. By Fr Canice, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 110. (Mercier Press, 
Cork. 6s.) 

Religious Obedience. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Pp. xiv + 128. 
(Burns Oates. gs. 6d.) 


FounDaATIons, if well and truly laid, are broad and deep. They are 
also usually unseen, a hidden source of security: and this applies in 
an eminent degree to humility, which is the one sure foundation of 
the spiritual life, as all theologians are agreed. Because it is a hidden 
virtue there is danger of its being unnoticed and neglected. Father 
Canice reveals it in all its aspects, stressing the need man is under 
of truly knowing himself and, from this knowledge, of revering God. 
Although the author acts as a guide to his readers, he does not 
presume to be their teacher, but directs their gaze to Jesus, who 
left this vital matter of humility in the hands of none but Himself: 
“Learn of Me.” 

As humility is the fundamental virtue, obedience is the most 
important vow. Father Valentine gives a practical exposition of it 
for religious Sisters by explaining what the vow is in itself and what 
it demands from those who take it. Particularly useful is what he 
says of Superiors and their subjects. Whilst his treatise is helpful to 
any who live under religious vows, it is of particular value to those 
who govern communities and who therefore have the twofold obli- 
gation of seeing that obedience is observed whilst setting an example 
by observing it most thoroughly themselves. 
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Christlikeness. By Sister M. Victorine, I.H.M. Pp. ix + 181. (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland. $2.75.) 

The Nun at her Prie-Dieu. By Robert Nash, S.J. Pp. 298. (Gill & Son, 
Dublin. 12s. 6d.) 


In any sound book of conferences for religious—and Sister Vic- 
torine’s work is in this category—one expects to find the explana- 
tion of such matters as the vows, prayer, recollection, mortification 
and humility: there is no getting away from the fundamental ideas 
upon which religious life is built. This book treats of all such essen- 
tials, but it is of no ordinary sort. It deals with familiar matters in 
an unfamiliar way, and is the work of a nun who has been accus- 
tomed to listen as well as to lecture. She knows what religious 
women find helpful as spiritual reading, and she here provides it 
with a freshness of treatment that is captivating in itself besides 
being conducive to deeply devotional thought. 

The unvarying theme of the work is the conscious and deliberate 
imitation of our Lord’s earthly life. In expanding her own ideas the 
author quotes an impressive array of eminent writers and uses many 
striking illustrations, but she always comes back for her most telling 
proofs to the words and example of the Divine Master. When He 
appears all other teachers retire into the background, for He it is 
who claims the heart’s love and the mind’s submission of every true 
religious. This book belongs by its very nature to every convent 
library. 

Father Nash’s book of meditations is another of those publica- 
tions meant to be the peculiar possession of communities of Sisters. 
It is planned as a manual for private mental prayer, with a special 
view to assisting busy nuns in sanctifying their lives through their 
daily work. We live in a time when most religious appear to be over- 
occupied with external labours. Here is the kind of book that helps 
to keep the work, with all its exactions, in its right place by subor- 
dinating it to prayer. The author wields a masterly pen in setting 
down directions for his readers. With his aid they will traverse their 
difficult road in the untroubled company of Christ, whose public 


ministry, with all its practical details, remained an uninterrupted 
life of prayer. 


Seek Ye First. By His Eminence Cardinal Griffin. Pp. x + 261. 
(Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Durinc the first four years of his occupying the see of Westminster, 
His Eminence Cardinal Griffin gave numerous addresses. His ser- 
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mons received a well deserved publicity, but his occasional speeches, 
unless they were delivered at great public meetings, were heard by 
only the privileged few : they are now published for the benefit of the 
many. The unnamed compiler of this instructive volume has done 
good service to his contemporaries, and to the Church in England, 
by providing in permanent form a varied selection of the Cardinal’s 
important public pronouncements. 

In the early days of his priesthood, and particularly as Auxiliary 
Bishop in control of Birmingham’s Rescue Work, His Eminence 
was brought into daily contact with the people and their problems. 
He is therefore unusually well equipped to speak upon such subjects 
as Family Life, Youth, Education, and Catholic Morality. Seek Ye 
First is an admirable title for the volume as a whole and for each of 
its chapters. The many different subjects of the addresses, more than 
fifty in all, are presented in a practical and forthright manner, but 
always from the same point of view ; the direct and uncompromising 
duty of the Christian to his God. 

L. T.. Bi. 


The Catholic Doctor. By Fr A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. Fifth (revised) 
edition. Pp. 179. (Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 


Amoncst the new problems discussed in the fifth edition of Fr 
Bonnar’s valuable treatise is Leucotomy, or Lobotomy as it is usually 
called in America, an operation which consists in severing some of 
the white fibres connecting the anterior frontal cortex with the rest 
of the brain. There is so far no official pronouncement of the Church 
on the ethics of the operation, but the moral theologians generally 
speaking consider it lawful, though they are somewhat divided in 
estimating both the gravity of the reasons thought to justify it, and 
the cautions to be observed especially in the after-care of the patient. 
We agree entirely with Fr Bonnar that, if performed by a reputable 
neuropsychiatrist, the patient’s interests may often justify the opera- 
tion provided there is adequate post-operative psychiatric care.. The 
need for such care arises from the effect caused on the patient’s 
moral judgements: as Fr Bonnar says, in an engaging understate- 
ment, the patient tends to take a short term rather than a long term 
view of his own activities and is less sensitive to the opinion of others. 
He is, in matter of fact, rather in the condition of a wayward or 
“problem” child, and is in need of sympathetic help and en- 
couragement for the recovery, at least in part, of a normal person’s 
outlook. 
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Exemption of Religious in Church Law. By Joseph D. O’Brien, S.J. 
Pp. 307. ( $4.50.) 

Religious Men and Women in the Code. By Joseph Creusen, S.J. Trans- 
lated and edited by Edward F. Garesché, S.J., and Adam C. 
Ellis, S.J. Pp. 314. ( $4.75.) 

Mixed Marriages and Prenuptial Instructions. By Honoratus Bonzelet, 
O.F.M. Pp. 164. $1.75. (All published by Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee.) 





Havinc noticed recent advertisements of the above three books we 
obtained review copies as the subjects appeared to be of interest to 
the clergy, but it must be noted that all three date from about 1942. 
This matters little in regard to Fr Bonzelet’s work which gives a 
series of talks or instructions on the Catholic Faith for the non- 
Catholic party of a mixed marriage. Local diocesan law in this 
country often requires at least three instructions before the Ordinary 
will easily be moved to grant the necessary dispensation, and this 
law is widespread in American dioceses also. The matters suggested 
are wisely chosen, well explained and clearly expressed, particularly 
the last three on marriage. 

Nor does the passing of eight years or so affect the value of 
Fr O’Brien’s study of Religious Exemption. The Code calls it a 
privilege, but it is now so well established and universally applied 
that it would be wrong to regard it as something exceptional: it has 
grown and developed with the growth and development of centra- 
lization in the government of the Church. Even so, the local bishop 
rules the faithful iure divino, and as regards the secular laity under the 
care of a regular parish priest the latter is subject to the local 
Ordinary, notwithstanding his exemption qua religious in most other 
matters. An original commentary in English on the intricate laws 
governing Exemption is very acceptable, and to the best of our 
knowledge no new legislation of any importance has occurred during 
the last eight years. 

It is otherwise with Fr Creusen’s work which needs supplemen- 
ting in order to include such important developments as the recently 
established Secular Institutes and the revision of the law relating to 
the status and cloister of solemnly professed nuns. For the law up to 
1942, however, this commentary is the best obtainable in English 
on the subject. The author has collaborated with Vermeersch in 
producing the Epitome, one of the earliest and best commentaries on 
the Code, and the American editor responsible for the latest English 
revision is Fr Ellis, S.J., joint author of the Bouscaren-Ellis one- 
volume commentary on the whole Code. Fr Bouscaren’s Digest has 
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been reprinted several times and is quite indispensable. The Bruce 
Publishing Company specializes in vernacular canonical commen- 
taries, and so far there has been no serious clash with the latinists, 
nothing at least even remotely resembling the conflict between 
liturgists. The only drawback is that the Roman Curia regards the 
English language with disfavour, so that there is a good deal to be 
said for learning about canon law in a tongue which can pilot a 
cause through the highest courts in Christendom. 


Artificial Human Fecundation. By Rev. Henry Davis, S.J. Pp. 20. 
(Sheed & Ward. 15. 6d.) 


Tue papal allocution, 29 September, 1949, reprinted in this journal, 
1950, XX XIII, p. 61, was a welcome clarification of the problem, 
and Fr Davis has made full use of it in this excellent account of the 
subject, which provides at small cost all the information one could 
desire about the methods employed and about their morality. Fr 
Davis is the leading authority in this country on medical ethics, his 
theological attainments being supported by medical knowledge 
which few priests possess. The fact that the method of withdrawing 
semen from the testicles or epididymis of a husband is useless, so far 
as insemination is concerned, is a good reason for not discussing its 
lawfulness. Medical science may succeed, however, in perfecting 
this method in the future, but it would appear to be excluded from 
what is permissible, and we find a recent manualist, Ferreres- 
Mondria, II, §1068, interpreting the papal allocution in this sense. 


Marriage a Great Sacrament. By Canon J. Leclercq. Translated from 
the French by the Earl of Wicklow. Pp. 172. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds and Burns Oates. 85. 6d.) 


AMoNGsT many excellent works by this author explaining the 
Christian outlook on morals there are two dealing with marriage, 
and both have now been translated into English. The other, pub- 
lished in America, is entitled Marriage and the Family. If it is asked 
why there must be two popular expositions of the same subject by 
the same writer, the answer appears to be that Marriage and the 
Family is written from a social and philosophical point of view, and 
has in mind to a large extent the non-Catholic critic of the Christian 
institution of marriage; whereas the author in the present volume, 
excellently translated, is concerned more with those who are within 
the household of the faith, and by presenting the subject in the 
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fulness of Catholic tradition endeavours to show them the greatness (for 
of this sacrament. 


2° 
The point upon which Canon Leclercq builds everything else is ide 
that the sexual attraction of two people in love with each other is en 


perfected in the sacrament of marriage. This is a truth contained 
implicitly in the Tridentine teaching of Session XXIV, “quae 
naturalem illum amorem perficeret”, but it is rarely expressed so The 
well, and with all its consequences, as in this little book, which we 
think is an ideal gift for young married people. Catholic doctrine on 
the subject is sometimes presented to them in a negative way, as a 


sort of litany of dangers and sins to be avoided, whereas here it is FER 
splendidly positive. Only those who have an inadequate idea of re 
i 


clerical celibacy, and the reason for it, will be a little surprised 
perhaps, at finding that a priest understands this matter so well and TF 
can write so persuasively about it. 


De Processibus. Auctore P. X. Wernz, S.J., ad Codicis normam 
exactum opera P. Vidal. Editio altera a P. F. Cappello, S.J., Cunt 
recognita. Pp. 809. (Universitas Gregoriana.) mm é 


Fr Cappe.yo, himself the author of a useful little manual Praxis 


Processualis, has supervised this second edition of Wernz-Vidal, Jus ray 
: ; . the 
Canonicum, Vol. VI, one of the earliest commentaries to appear after illus 
the publication of the Code, and one which has always been iii 
favoured by students. this 
The procedure for the conduct of marriage cases is not explained ; 
; ; ; : : in tl 
in this volume, but in Vol. V on marriage, which has been newly al 
edited by Fr Aguirre; neither is the process of beatification and 
ae oe : , suc] 
canonization included in this commentary De Processibus. Since these ‘ie 


two processes are for all practical purposes the only ones with which “au 
we have any contact in this country, it might seem that Fr Cappello’s 


edition of Wernz-Vidal is not of much interest to us. This is true to a at 
large extent, and the observation applies equally to other parts of ‘ ~~ 
the world: it is the rarest thing to hear of any ecclesiastical court or 
functioning except for the decision of marriage nullities. Neverthe- oe 
less, the value of a classical and historical exposition of this kind is in side 
its elucidation of principles, for although marriage trials have a a 


procedure which is all their own, problems arising therein require 
quite often for a correct solution some acquaintance with the law | 
governing all trials. oe 

As far as we are capable of giving an opinion, Fr Cappello has 
mentioned in this new edition all developments of any consequence 
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(for example the 1934 Rotal Normae) which have taken place since 
1927, when the first edition of Wernz-Vidal De Processibus was 
published. Canonists who already possess it will not, we think, find 
it necessary to acquire the second edition. 


Theologia Moralis. Auctore Ferreres-Mondria, S.J. Editio decima 
septima. Vol. I. Pp. 763. Vol. II. Pp. 878. (Subirana, Bar- 
celona.) 


Ferreres has long been in the first rank of manualists, his works on 
moral theology, canon law and casuistry being distinguished for 
their detail and completeness. After his death, Fr Fuster was 
appointed continuator but he also died before the new edition could 
be printed, which now appears under the editorship of Fr Mondria. 
He would have preferred a completely new setting for the manual, 
and this is promised in the near future. 

Notwithstanding the delays and obstacles inevitable in the cir- 
cumstances, we find the seventeenth edition fairly satisfactory, for 
in addition to amendments in the text we are given on inserted 
leaves any important modifications, such as the new rules about 
military chaplains in Spain, which have been promulgated whilst 
the work was in the press. Fr Mondria’s editorial work is well 
illustrated by his discussion about artificial fecundation. Writing 
after the papal address, 29 September, 1949, which was printed in 
this journal, 1950, X XXIII, p. 61, the editor makes explicit what 
in the papal address was only implied in general terms: when semen 
is obtained, not by a voluntary pollution but by some lawful means, 
such as puncture of the epididymis, it is maintained—correctly in 
our opinion—that the injection of this semen is still not permissible : 
“quia talis fecundatio, etiam praescindendo a modo licito vel illicito 
quo semen obtinetur, attento saltem modo innaturali quo semen 
transmittitur, est actus contra naturam et quidem in re gravi, 
ideoque obiective graviter illicitus. Unde malitia specifica fecunda- 
tionis artificialis non desumitur praecise ex obtentione seminis 
ratione sui illicita (quam rationem vel unice vel praecipue con- 
siderabant plures moralistae) sed in modo innaturali quo recipitur 
semen extra copulam naturalem.” 

Canon law, as in nearly all the moral manuals, has always had 
a prominent place in Ferreres’ presentation of the subject, and the 
new edition is adequate in this respect. Well indexed and convenient 
to handle, the two volumes will satisfy the pastoral clergy who are 
in need of a modern manual. But it is still essentially Gury in tone 
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and character and needs revision both in the expression of doctrine, 
for example in its statement about warfare, and in the application 
of principles to concrete instances, as in the outmoded list of for- 
bidden dances. We agree with Fr Mondria that the whole work 
would profit by being entirely recast. 


Religious Superioresses. By Thomas J. Browe, J.C.D. Pp. 206. 

The Ipso Facto Dismissal of Religious. By Benedict A. Pfaller, O.S.B., 
jJ.C.D. Pp. 225. 

Coadjutors and Auxiliaries of Bishops. By George E. Lynch, J.C.D. 
Pp. 107. 
(Canon Law Studies. Catholic University of America.) 


Eacu of the above theses is, in its respective material, explanatory 
of the powers enjoyed by those in authority. Dr Browe has explored, 
perhaps, too wide a field, but he no doubt had in view the produc- 
tion not only of a thesis in canon law but of a manual, in English, 
which religious superioresses would find useful. In the last ten pages 
the author deals with the dismissal of religious, including the ipso 
facto dismissal of canon 646, an interesting and difficult point of 
law which Dr Pfaller finds to be alone sufficient subject matter to 
elucidate. The situation is that the juridical condition of a religious 
automatically dismissed by one of the acts determined by the law 
is exactly what it would have been had an ordinary form of dis- 
missal been employed. A formulary, or at least a full description of 
an imaginary case history, is desirable in commentaries of this kind, 
but religious superiors will find the thesis, with its careful analysis 
of various contingencies, a most useful addition to their libraries. 

Dr Lynch has chosen a good subject and one which is rarely 
written about except by the general commentators in the course of 
explaining the second book of the Code De Personis. It is rightly 
maintained that an episcopal coadjutorship is an ecclesiastical office 
in the strict sense, and considerable care is given to the rather 
puzzling distinction between “datus personae” and “datus Sedi”. 
One can only with difficulty avoid the impression that the terms 
mean whatever the Holy See wants them to mean in the Bull of 
appointment. The author deprecates the practice of the diocesan 
bishop delegating powers to someone other than his auxiliary, con- 
trary to the rule of canon 351, §3, if the auxiliary is willing to 
receive them. The office of an auxiliary bishop is exacting, often 
carrying heavy responsibility without effective controlling powers, 
and Dr Lynch’s study will be welcomed in many quarters. 
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Le Graduel Psalmodié. Par Abbé J. Louis. Pp. 128 and six charts. 
(Lethielleux. 250 fr.) 

Tue difficulty in getting the ordinary choir of unprofessional singers 
to render the plain chant of the Gradual is usually met by employing 
a monotone or a psalm tone. In this little book the author offers a 
new method consisting of five variations of a chant in falsobordone, 
contained on charts which can be opened out whilst the singer adds 
the appropriate words for Sundays and Feasts. It is the simplest 
and most convenient method we have yet seen and deserves to be 
tried by small choirs in parish churches. 


How to Serve at the Altar. By V. Rev. Canon J. Lane. Pp. 80. (Clon- 
more & Reynolds. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts manual, nicely printed and illustrated, contains a feature which 
most books of the kind lack, the variations namely when a Mass is 
being said by a Dominican or a Carmelite priest. Many will find the 
pronunciation helps useful, notwithstanding the contrary impression 
one gets at first glance, e.g. ““ee-nee-kooee-ta-tee-boos” for “iniqui- 
tatibus”. The author has also written a succinct guide in two vo- 
lumes to the ceremonies of the Roman Rite, and one can be assured 


that everything stated in this server’s manual is rubrically correct. 
¥ g y 


E. J. M. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Verdi: La Forza del Destino (Marinuzzi. Dell’ Eiar), Parl. R3005-7. 
Traditional Spanish Airs (Victoria de los Angeles), HMV 
DA1972-4. Brahms-Haydn: St Antoni Chorale (Markevitch and 
Philharmonia), HMV C7856, 7. Festival Church Service, 
Albert Hall, 20 June, 195t (Dykes-Bower and Royal School of 
Church Music), Col. DX1779-1781. Franck: Le Chasseur Maudit 
(Beecham and Royal Philharmonic), LX8813, 4. 

THE extracts from Act II of Verdi’s opera, one of his finest if some- 

what gory, are from the Cetra set, a good recording now being 

issued piecemeal by Parlophone. For those who are restricted to the 
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purchase of a single disc we recommend R30006, which contains the 
highlight of the church scene with Leonora singing Madre, pietosa 
vergine and the choir of monks within the church as a background, 
a most effective operatic ensemble well executed and recorded. 
Admirers of the lovely voice of Victoria de los Angeles will not be 
disappointed in these recordings of traditional Spanish airs, often 
reminiscent of Gregorian melodies, sung to a guitar accompaniment, 
The discs enumerated above contain, amongst other items, Playera, 
a mystical prayer the meaning of which is rather obscure (side 10) ; 
and Campanas de Belén, the Bells of Bethlehem, an Andalusian 
Christmas carol of great beauty and simplicity. They are all per- 
fectly recorded. The Albert Hall festival had to avoid anything too 
elaborate, the items being chosen with a view to a rendering by 
massed choirs : they include Walmisley’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
Stanford’s Jubilate, Knapp’s Rejoice in the Lord and Wesley’s Blessed 
be the God and Father, a long anthem taking up both sides of the disc. 
The one which best succeeds in conveying the sound expected from 
a massed choir is the very popular Ps. 100 (Vulgate 99) of the 
Scottish Metrical Psalter, All People that on Earth do Dwell (DX1780), 
in which the soprano descant is arresting to the ear and legitimate 
in a performance of this kind. But we must confess that, apart from 
Wesley’s anthem perhaps, these pieces of church music are not very 
interesting. Of the two orchestral performances Brahms’ Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn reaches a high standard of execution and record- 
ing, clear and sonorous, with the various instruments well distinct. 
The other one, Le Chasseur Maudit, is also excellently recorded. But, 
except for the last side which is animated and vigorous enough, this 
description of a hunter pursued by demons in his prey because he 
hunted on Sunday, even conceding that it is a kind of Sabbath Day 
Observance tract, is rather dull—not one of Franck’s best efforts. 
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Ready Shortly 


The Mystery of the 
Kingdom 
By Ronald Knox 8/6 net 


This volume of sermons, mainly about the Parables, was 
first published over twenty years ago, and has been unobtain- 
able for years. The many people who have been clamouring 
for a reprint, and the many more who will come new to them, 
can, we are sure, reassure Mgr Knox that they are not, like 
many sermons he has seen in print, like “‘dried seaweed’’, but 
very much alive and infinitely more helpful. 


Christ in the Liturgy 


By Dom Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B. 8/6 net 

(price approx.) 
‘*The liturgical system,”’ says Dom Illtyd, “‘is not just something 
which we have to use on particular occasions; it is the very 
texture of the Christian life.” That is the central theme of his 
book, and around it he weaves chapters on the Mass, the 
Liturgical Year and the Divine Office, showing how each fits 
into ‘the life, not merely of the cloistered religious, but of every 
Christian seeking union with God. 


Return to Chesterton 


By Maisie Ward 18/- net 

(price approx.) 
A new book by Maisie Ward, containing nothing that was in 
her GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, and very little that 
has ever been published before anywhere. It is full of personal 
memories, letters, poems he wrote for people, pictures he drew 
for them—in fact, anyone who loves Chesterton will want to 
read it. And it is so constructed that those who have never read 
anything about him before can enjoy it too. 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-111 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Chapel of St. Margaret of Scotland 
Tichborne, Alresford, Hants. 


The Chapel of the Tichborne Family completely redecorated in white and gold, 

extensive dry rot eradicated, new oak floors laid, walls and ceiling replastered and 

windows set in steel frames with ventilators. Electric lighting introduced and antique 
Reredos and Altar rails treated and restored. 


This work was done by our 


Church Contracts Department 
under the direction of 


MR. A. J. BARTLETT 


who will be pleased to receive your enquiries for decorative and structural work 
in every branch of Church Furnishing. 


BURNS OATES, 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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The Bank as 


Executor 


Administrator 


Trustee 


THIS BOOKLET describes the 
services Lloyds Bank can offer in the administration 
of estates and trusts. A copy can be obtained on 


request from any branch of the Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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BOOKS BY 
THOMAS MIERTON 
Just Out 


The Ascent to Truth 


‘The most mature work that its author has written: . . . firmly 
founded upon the teaching of that greatest of post-Renaissance 
contemplatives, St. John of the Cross.”—E. ALuison PEErs in The 
Liverpool Post. 


Demy 8v0. 18s. net 


Also Available 


ce 
Elected Silence 
“‘A remarkable book, perhaps a classic of its kind.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


“May well prove to be of permanent interest in the history of 
religious experience.” —EvELYN WAUGH. 


Demy 8vo. 155, net 


Waters of Silence 


“A pleasant, sincere and readable book.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“A work of diverse gifts and skills, an ardent collaboration of 
scholar and story teller, priest and poet.” —FuLTON OuRSLER. 

Demy 8vo. 155. net 


Seeds of Contemplation 


‘A fresh, direct and keenly felt book on the contemplative life.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Pocket Edition. 75. 6d. net 
Selected Poems 


“Freshness is the distinguishing note of Thomas Merton’s poetry.” 
—The Tablet. 


Demy 8vo0. 12s. 6d. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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CHURCH METALWO 
OF THE FINEST Guaranteed. 


HAND CRAFTSMANSHIP BEARS THIS MARK 





Obtainable from leading Church Furnishing Houses. 


BLUNT & WRAY, London. 




















BY APPOINTMENT 
ORGAN BUILDERS 


# WALKER 
a ORGANS 


Our tuning and maintenance service covers the 
whole of England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands, and we 
have resident representatives in 


CHELTENHAM LEICESTER BIRMINGHAM 


Church of the Sacred Heart and WORCESTER LiveRPOOL BrisTOL 


St. Catherine of Alexandria, PORTSMOUTH 
Droitwich, Worcestershire. 


J. W. WALKER & SONS LTD., Ruislip, Middx. 
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JOHN HARDMAN .STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 


43 Newhall Hill Rookley, Shenley Hill 
Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 





THE TABLET 


is now obtainable, on order, from any news- 
agent, price od. weekly, or direct from the 
publisher, price 42/— per annum post free. 
128 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, _ S.W.1! 
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PURE ALTAR WINES 
“Oinum HM#lissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 

FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 

UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ‘“VINUM MISSALE”’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E. STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


COMPLETE CHURCH CLEANING AND DECORATING SER- 

VICE. Cleaning by Mobile Vacuum Plant. Treatment of Death Watch 
Beetle and Furniture Worm. Estimates Free. Write or ’phone HEELAS OF 
READING. (’Phone Reading 4411.) 


RY ROT control is a highly specialized subject and requires expert 
attention. Consult RICHARDSON & STARLING LIMITED, Winchester. 
Mycologists and Entomologists. "Phone: 2537. 


HASSOCKS AND KNEELERS. Sponge rubber interior. Leathercloth 

covered. Size and colour to specification. Early delivery. Samples on 
request. BRITISH CUSHION Suppty Co. Ltp., 250 High Street, 
Watford. 4713. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 
and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


REED ORGANS, large selection reconditioned models suitable churches, 
home, etc. Overhauls. Electric Blowers fitted. R. F. STEvENs, LTb., 
Organ Works, 9 Leighton Place, London, N.W.5. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office: 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 


VESIMENTS are again being made at Downside Abbey. For Quotations 
write to The Vestment Sacristan, Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


is published quarterly 


Subscription Rates: 
25/- or $4 per annum (4 issues) post free 


Publishing Office: 
28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 











Famous Features of Our Work 


6. A Real Way to Save Money 


Our Local Works Discount can save your 
Church as much as £100; which is quite obvious 
when you work it out. 


If one of our teams of trained craftsmen are 
working within reasonable distance of your own 
Church, 10, 20, even 50 miles away, it clearly saves 
us time, fares and transport (each item of which 
costs a good deal of money) if we can arrange the 
minimum journey between our Church Contracts. 


During the first part of 1952 we look forward 
to commencing new Contracts in the following 


Churches: 


St. Anne’s, Newton Heath, Manchester 10; 

All Saints, Middlesbrough ; 

Holy Rood, Barnsley; 

Our Lady Star of the Sea and St. Maughold, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man; 

St. Mary’s, Salicoats, Ayr, Scotland; 

Christ Church, Epsom, Surrey ; 

St. James’, Holland Park, London, W.11; 

Windsor Parish Church, Berkshire; 

St. Agatha’s, Dawlish, Devon. 


Why not write me in good time, and ask us to visit 
your Church while we are working so near at hand? 


Our call will be without cost or obligation. 


KIRKLAND BRIDGE CHURCH RESTORATIONS LTD. 


61 Heath Street, London, N.W.3 Tel: HAMpstead 4606 





The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS: 


LIMITED 
DIRECTORS: S&M VANHEBMS 


Exclusively Clervioal 
Outfiticrs & Farmishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON Wi 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telagrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes ftom Oxford Circus Tabe Station 








